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lo contact the ¢ 


Contact Directory 


‘redit Union National Association, the Cuna Mutual Society, the 


Printing and Supply Department, the BRIDGE or any State not listed below, address: 
Credit Union National Association, Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 


To contact the 


Mr. Orchard will 
this purpose the Unit 


dent teld secretary 


Federal Credit Union Section address all communications to: 

C. R. OrncHARD, Director, Credit Union Section 

Farm Credit Administration, Washington, D. C. 

refer your inquiry to the Field Representative in your District. For 

ed States is divided into nineteen districts with a well qualified resi- 
each District and prompt cooperation is assured. 


lo contact the State Leagues address: 


Sfate 


\labama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


Lllinoi 
lr diana 
Idal 
lowa 
Kansa 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Marvland 
Massachusett 
Mi higan 
Minnesota 
Mississipp! 
Missouri 


New York 

North Carolina 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
(orevo! 


Rhode Island 


Utah 
Virginia 
Washington 
Wisconsin 


Hawall 


_CLYDE C. PARKER 


JOHN L. MOORE 


Moses C. DAVIs 


VWanaging Directo Address 

1242 Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham 
20 East Second St., Tucson 

2218 Rock St., Little Rock 

P. O. Box 964, Oakland 

City Hall, Denver 

Senior High School, New Britain 
3006 Dent Place, N. W., Washington 
4254 Notter St., Jacksonville 

_302 Federal Annex Building, Atlanta 


WILLIAM OLDEWAGE 
Mrs. CHRISTINE OLDS 


FRANK L. Hays 
L. R. NIXON 

Mrs. Louise Fox 
GEORGE A. GROSS 


JosEPH S. DERAMUS 332 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 

G. A. MILLET_-- : __.926 No. Pennsylvania St., Indianapolis 
GEORGE J. KELLER U.S. Postoffice, Idaho Falls 

A. NEAL HUTCHINS....-.... 510 Securities Bldg., Des Moines 


521 S. Madison St., Wichita 
GARFIELD SELBERT 2817 Field Ave., Louisville 
WILLIAM WEIDIG, JR. 3400 S. Carollton Ave., New Orleans 
Boris BLUMENTHAL U.S. Postoffice, Portland 

JAMES D. M. MARQUETTI 803 Venable Ave., Baltimore 
RicHARD L. COURTENA‘ Room 23, 5 Park Sq., Boston 

KARL GUENTHER 19303 Centralia, Redford Station, Detroit 
CLIFFORD O,. SKORSTAD 1954 University Ave., St. Paul 

W. H. DAvIs Room 326, Post Office Bldg., Jackson 
. F. HILLEBRANDT 1330 Baltimore Ave., Kansas City 
LEE A. BORDERS 1408 W. O. W. Building, Omaha 


M. V. SIMPSON 


HENRY STRICKER, JR... --- 1129 Bergen St., Newark 
SIDNEY STAHL Rm. 1410, 55 West 42nd St., N. Y. City 
H. M. RHODES_-- P. O. Box 656, Raleigh 


LOUISE MCCARREN 
HANEY HOSKINS 


.519 Main St., Cincinnati 

Armour and Company, Oklahoma City 
HucH G. Strout 307 Studio Bldg., Portland 

M. A. PoTTiGgEeR U.S. Post Office, Harrisburg 

Amos LACHAPPLI 301 Main St., Pawtucket 

J. GORMAN THOMAS Rt. I, Box 187, Charleston 

I. A. MARTIN Box 763, Knoxville 

G. W. ELDER 122 Federal Building, Houston 

KARL S. LITTLE 1229 Browning Ave., Salt Lake City 

B. C. Copp ace Board of Education Building, Richmond 
PAUL A. BoBerG (East) U.S. Post-Office, Spokane 

C. A. ANDRUS (West) City Light Bldg., Seattle 

JOSEPH A. KUEMMEI 259 East Wells St., Milwaukee 

B. M. JOHNSON P. O. Box 15, Honolulu, T. H. 
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and county aforesaid, personally appeared Roy F. Bergengren, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
ind that the following ts, to the best of his knowledee and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management 


name and address must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses of stockholders 


stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the individual owners must be given. 
, oncern. its name and addre is well as those of each individual member, must be given 
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TODAY’S WINNER, a short, short story - Jack McHugh ~~ - 3 
NEW ENGLAND . . . . . : Warren Bishop, Jr. - 4 
STRIKE ONE- - - - - - - - ~~ Harvey Wilcox 6 
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HEART OF THE CREDIT UNION  .- : . . . . . ‘ 9 
IN THIS ISSUI . 
, WHAT ABOUT IT? .- - - - - . Thomas W. Doig . 10 

“Better than ever!” 

That’s verdict as reg s Vo > , ‘ 
" my — general verdict as regard olume DOLLARS AND SENSE . ; 12 

So we shake off the grim clutch of old man 
Winter and welcome the first robin! THE COST OF EATING - ; : . : Geo. F. Feller - ' 13 

And—what a welcome! 

“Batter up!"”—the ball season is on us—and — . . 
what do we do about it? We just hunt up the FEDERAL SECTION .- - . ‘ : - . . . ; . 18 
Oldest Living Fan and the old boy steps up to 
the plate and knocks out the first home run of SERVICE VS. EXPENSE = — ; 9 
the season with an article about base ball as it ina =NSE Ralph G. Long | 
used to be, with a snapper on the end of the " : er 
story — foretelling with complete confidence — CARRY A PEAK LOAD . - - . . . . . : . 21 
how the American League will be standing in ; 

October! There’s nerve for you' And righ* soon FLOWE , ] TN] 7 : — ; 4 
VRCAMOON Comeatess wink ta the tented -OWERS FOR YOUR WINDOW . . Rose Mahoney 22 
will be at hand. Mr. Bishop invites you to New Soe ee 

England, with an article which describes this tg. a a ee ae a % 
happy vacation land where we had our origin. 

Extra! extra! A New Feature! Who holds , ae : 
the world record for spending the most money KODAKERS “8 
in the shortest time® Here we have him—the ; 

Elegant Elagabalus—t,. 4 that’s stranger than FAREWELL TO WINTER - - + + Geo. J. Keller -~ - 30 
fiction. 

And for the ladies (and for the men, too, for ~ee ; . 
that matter) Rose Mahoney makes her bow with SPEAKING OF SPIDERS .- ; ; . : M. B. Bogarte - ; 31 
a neat little article about «sindow boxes and how 
to make them 

This issue is crowded with material for credit 
union managers and all the technical stuff any- Published at Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin, by the 
one could possibly want, including Tom’s Ques- 5 : z as 
tions and Answers with more space than ever. Credit Union National Association 
WS SX gy Fa hy Gol RATES_Single Copy—ten cents; single subscription—12, months—$1.00. 

s—something for everyone, father, mother Single subscription (in lots of three or more)—fifty cents 
and the kids—not to mention grandma! Advertising rates on application 


Entered as second-class matter March 5, 1936, at the post office at Madison, Wis- 
NEXT MONTE consin, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in United States by the Straus 


Printing Company, Madison, Wisconsin. 
We shall take you back among the Navajo = oe . — — . biti duet coi : 
Indians and we are negotiating for an article Copyright 1937 by the CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
‘about the Fargo of the old west and the days =i 2 
when Buffalo Bill thought nothing of killing a 
herd of buffalo before breakfast and Kit Carson = = 
was making an Injun bite the dust! 








We shall have some more of our new posters | There has been some confusion as to when subscriptions start. All sub- 
on exhibition. There will be a full account of scriptions received by the 15th of the month (unless other instructions are 
the National Board meeting at Washington, D. noted on the blank) start with the issue of the current month. All sub- 


scriptions received after the 15th of the month start with the following 
month. For example—if a subscription is received on or before March 15th 
the subscriber receives as his first issue the March issue; if it is received 
between March 15th and April 15th he receives the April issue. 


C., and we're still after that story about ‘Life 
in a Trailer’. We have a very fine short short 
story by one of the outstanding story writers 
for this issue, which will surprise you. 

We shall continue the vacation series, hoping 


to help you a little bit with your vacation plans PLEASE MARK RENEWALS 
and Rose Mahoney is going to hold forth on the 


: Pe nim 0 | We operate very short handed. Therefore it is very difficult for us to 
wie of laed to ee tak rook a en determine sometimes whether or not a group of subscriptions or even a 
And dent for ae cere in Deen on single subscription is a renewal. Please, when re-subscribing, note on your 
subscriptions pen more subscriptions yo 9 Re- subscription blank the word ‘RENEWAL’ as conspicuously as possible. 
newals 100%! = a , | 
So long—until the Merrie Month of May! 
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HAT MAKES the world go round? 
Is it hate? Is it intolerance? Is 
it tear? 

That a nation hates another nation 
and prepares feverishly for war— 
that advance the 
What we have come to know 


does progress of 
as clv- 
ilization? 

Do the ditferences which men cre- 
e and on which they come to base 
which 

intolerance 

do ditferences ad 

the cause of the 


at 
the superiority 
is bred by 


vance 
human race? 
Do cowards 
make this a 
who refuse to think in terms of eco- 


help 
better world—cowards 
nomic improvement — cowards who 
to do the day’s work that to 

may be a better day—do 
cowards advance the thinking, the 
achievement of mankind” 

Hate! Intolerance! Fear! 

They are one and the same, bound 
tovether in an unholy alliance to pre- 
and to prevent me from 


retuse 
morrow 


vent vou 
struggling suc essfully up to the bet 
ter destiny which should be our com- 
mon lot. Suppose, for example, all 
the nations of Europe could at one 
and the same time view 
without hate, 
vithout fear. The tread of marching 
feet would cease; the munition lab 


would stop CNP Vl 


each other 


Without intolerance, 


their 


mentation, now going on fteverishly 
all over Europe, to find new ways t 
make the next war more unthinka 
bly dreadt il \1] mankind Vi ruld 


In terms of competin 


theologies and find in ad that pea 
God which passeth all understand 
that sense of brotherhood wit! 
| mple Carpente. ho tried tf 
e us understand that the brot} 
er! ddof man is good set ind ¢ 
vill or 
In our own economic lift it] 
ite and fear and intolerar 
1 find that we are now yveared 
produce s ha standard of liv 
the world has ne r known: th 
ve tand batfled and contused and 
ible to attain to those standard 
mpl beca e we cannot seem to 


nderstand that the time has come 


to match our extraordinary Capac its 
produce things with an equal c¢a- 
pacity to distribute and to consume 


them. 
We would 


Ss money 


understand that usuri- 
lending now should rate 
ith obsolete things: that there is a 


new economics Which pleads with us 
that for the common good the work- 
er’s dollar be able to buy a dollar’s 
worth of things. 

And so in this great cause for co- 
operative credit in which we are en- 
listed—we have most to fear from 
hate and intolerance and fear; from 
hate because as we get on with our 
work there will be those who hate 

the purposes which we 

have in mind and be- 

cause our success must 

not be permitted to 

tempt us to be jealous 

of each other. And we 
must keep the credit union move- 
ment forever tolerant; we include 
men and women of every creed and 
of all races and we enlist our mem- 
bership from almost every gradation 
of economic life. We must be free of 
political intolerance and religious in- 
tolerance; we must preserve the 
credit union movement as one agency 
Within our national life where all 
men may unite in a common cause 
for the common good whatever their 
ditferences on all other problems un- 
der the sun. 

And our greatest enemy is 
While we must advance 
conservatively — vet the 
must be courageous. I 
many credit union leaders who are 
afraid of this and that. In the be- 
ginning we went out pretty much 
alone and fear walked every day by 
our side. We told that ‘the 
management of money is for super- 


fear. 
carefully, 
advance 
encounter 


were 
for bankers, and you are try- 
impossible when vou would 
working people with the 
management of money.” On 
hand we were assured that 


’ 
peopie were 


men 
ing the 
entrust 
every 
working 
poor credit risks; that 
they would not pay their bills and 
fitting that 


nders., 


therefore it was 


they be thrown to the monev le 
ear stalked all of our early effort. 
Hope, they tell ; 
springs eternal in the human breast. 
Mankind has always moved irresist- 
iblv, however slowly, towards 
dom. We 
economic 


Ve 


howeve r 


free 
are enlisted on the side ot 
freedom. Our heritage is 
not hate—tolerance—not intol 
not fear. 

the time of renewal: 
renew our love, our tolerance. 
uur courage. And let’s renew our de- 
termination to spread the credit un- 
ion gospel to every working man in 


the United States. 


and courage 
It’s Spring 


erance- 
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TODAY'S 


WINNER 


by 


JACK McHUGH 


HILIP STOKES siopped a moment in the 

hallway of the American building be- 
fore he stepped out on the crowded 
street. There was small chance that any- 
one who knew him would be passing by, 
but it was better to be absolutely safe. 
No use spoiling what was otherwise a 
perfect crime by a trifling bit of care- 
lessness. He had read of so many people 
who did that, and he had always regard- 
ed them as fools. 

He felt pleased with himself, as he 
stood there pretending to adjust his 
scarf and peering both ways up and down 
the street. Not much chance that a casual 
passer-by would notice him, and if he 
did, what of it? 


lawver to know that the testimony of 


He was a good enough 


‘ 
casual witnesses is the easiest in the 
world to break down: they are never 
sure, and if they are they are probably 
lving. 

He was in the habit of doing things 
neatly and thoroughly, and while murder 
was out of his line, he had made it a 
point to do that, too, neatly and thor 
ughly. There was really nothing in the 
world to connect Philip Stokes, this es 
timable citizen, with the stiff, sprawling 
corpse in the dingy little office on the 
eventh floor. He had planned it out 
carefully a dozen times beforehand, each 
time minutely examining his plan for 
flaws that could, by some chain of bad 
luck, bring the crime home to him, and 
there was none. He had a motive, ves, 
but so had fifty other men motives for 
doing away with that old villain. He had 
ascended to the office unobserved—he 
had used the stairway and was taking 
good care now to remain out of the ele- 
vator operator's line ef vision—and old 
man Hendryx had been far too thrifty 
to waste money on a secretary when he 
was perfectly capable of writin. all his 
own letters. No one had seen him. 

He had considered the means long and 
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carefully, and at length come to the con- 
clusion that the simplest and most brutal 
Way was the best. He had knocked the 
old man out with one punch, then scien- 
tifically and carefully cut his throat with 
an ordinary ten-cent store carving knife. 
Let the police try to trace that; those 
things were not numbered and rezistered 
like guns. Fingerprints? He had never 
removed his gloves. 

There was not one thing to show that 


he had been near that building all after- 


noon, he reflected comfortably. Now he 
would board a crowded street car, and so 
inconspicuously make his way home and 
He pushed open 
the door, and stepped out on the street, 
walking rapidly, but not unduly so. Still, 
he did not wish to linger, and so he 
pushed aside the hand of a man who was 
trving to slip some sort of advertising 


card into his hand. 


out of the whole case. 


He was surprised, but not alarmed, 
when his butler that night ishered in 
three large, beefy policemen, two in uni 
form and one in what he may have « 
sidered to be plain clothes. Neverthel 
his composure was badly shaken whe 
the latter, having removed his derby and 
mopped his forehead with a soiled hand 
kerchief, informed him that he was 
der arrest, charged with the murder ot 
Christopher Hendryx. 

He regained his poise almost instant] 
and cursed himself for a fool. They had 
no evidence against him; they must be 
arresting him solely because they 
he had had reasons for killing old Hen 
dryvx. He would be out in the morning. 


se 


“Just why is this?” he asked. I've been 
home all day; didn’t even know of the 
murder until I saw this evening’s paper.” 

“That ain't so,” the detective said 
slowly and unemotionally, “and we can 
prove it. I'll own you had us stopped at 
first. The elevator bov hadn't seen an) 







body at all go up to the old man’s offic 
all afternoon, so we figured whoever it 
was must have used the stairs—which 
made it look kind of bad for you when 
we tound you'd been in the building. 
There was a lot of people might of done 
it—we knew a good deal about the old 


boy’s operations down at headquarters 
I don’t hardly blame vou, myself; he 
wasn't no rose. And so far as we could 
tell at first there hadn't anvbody with 
any reason to kill him been in the build 
ing all day. Yes sir, vou sure had us 
stumped.” 

“But what gave vou the idea / 
there?” By an etfort he steadied h 
voice, made it casual. They were guess 
ing, he knew. 


“Well, there’s some things even a 


dumb flatfoot can’t mis As a matte 
fac I seen it in the pape | es 
should of read more than the first page 
of tonight’s paper. Now me, I al 
] * S| surly 3) ] > » ] " . a) ‘; 
ao, ’ OWN «Alla pPOnadeTO ae | rit LCTHOVed 
a Fe Ce Serene ee Seer rr 
a folded ne Wspaper Trom under nis arm, 
_ 1] i ; 
and with maddening deliberat } 
clumsy fingers folded it to a pave in the 
second section, Which he handed to Phi! 
STOKES He evel placed a ne t ) 
finger on the feature he mea 
There was a photograph there 
clear photograph—obviously the product 
e a a f Phil C4 
of an expensive lens—ot hilip Stoke 
] . 4 ~ 
leaving the doorway of he (Americal 


building. And underneath it said: 

“CONGRATULATIONS! to the 
tleman whose picture this is. He's to 
day's subject for our roving cameraman, 
and if he'll write to the MERCURY’S 
Candid Camera Department, he wil 
ceive a FREE &x5 enlargement of to 
day’s Candid Camera shot.” 





by 


WARREN BISHOP, JR. 


6 Rees WAS when the Yankee had a repu 
ti tT] ’ ? 


on of keeping to himself, of greet 
ing stranger with reserve, and also 
of being inclined to understatement. No 
more He has seen the beauties of the 
tourist trade and will now talk of the 
Charms of his section of the country in 

way that makes the native son of Flor 


ida or California sound bashful and re 


At that, he certainly has something to 


ler the fourist 


ooking for a vacation 
po No part of the country can offer 
so much variety as New England. Her 
weather has been made immortal by Mark 
lwain, who did not exaggerate more than 


stified by a natural pride in weather 
peculiar and distinctive. As he said. 
t hardly seems as though a territory the 


e of New England could hold all the 
ditferent kinds of weather: some of it is 
tM ind to Stick out aroul d the edyes AS 

ry scenery, New 


about every type, from the placid farms 


KEenvland boasts sf 


ind rolling hills of the Connecticut val 
v to the mountains of New Hampshire 
and Vermont The American vho is fa 


he« 


i¢ 
miliar only with the broad flat acres otf 


the Middle We sf, 


; 


hould make the oppor 
inity of seeing a good, typical specimer 


of the Vermont rock pasture, where farm 
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The Old Mill located at Henry 
Ford’s Wayside Inn, Sudbury, 


Massachusetts 


Fishermen’s Memorial at Glou- 


cester 


ing is really farming and the farmer 
somehow or other manages to raise a 
respectable cropona hillside which seems 
to slant upward at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. 

A quick glance through the multitude 
of pamphlets brings one to the conclusion 
that it is hopeless to attempt to cover 
New England in so short an article as 
this must be; we shall be forced to spend 
our time on a very few of those places 
which seem the most typical. 


Old Deerfield 


Let’s start off with something for that 
large and growing class of Americans 
who wax enthusiastic at the sight of a 
seventeenth century candle mold and 
know no higher pleasure than a session 
with maple highboys and lowboys, vener- 
able whiskey bottles (empty these many 
years), and similar early Americana, New 
Iingland is a paradise for these folks, the 
happy home of the Antique Shoppe and 
the restored colonial house. No place in 
New England is richer in mementos. of 
the first settlers than Old Deerfield, in 
Massachusetts. The state has wisely de- 
toured the main highway to the North, 
between Northampton and Greenfield, 
around the old town, so that the flood of 
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traffic does not disturb its quiet main 
street, and it looks very much as it did 
nearly three hundred years ago. 

There is hardly a house down the 
length of the elm-shaded street which is 
less than a hundred years old, and the 
majority are nearer two hundred; splen- 
did examples of that square, eminently 
simple, colonial architecture, which is 
still, despite the passage of time, about 
as pleasing to the eye as any the country 
has produced. Set off by itself in the 
center of a hustling town any one of 
these houses would amount to a museum 
and have an uncomfortable, phony look, 
like the log stockade in the center of Chi- 
cago’s World’s Fair; all together they 
make up a town which is natural and 
beautiful, hardly aware of its age or con- 
scious of its tourist value. 

Outstanding even in this assembly is 
the old John Williams house, built for 
the village minister in 1707, and still 
sound and sturdy enough to be used as a 
dormitory by Deerfield Academy. This 
house is featured by a secret tunnel lead- 
ing from the minister’s study to the 
banks of the Deerfield river, a precaution 
inspired by the well-justified fear of In- 
dian massacres, for the Indians had de- 
scended once already, staged a massacre, 
and carried John Williams off into Cana- 
dian captivity. The secret stairway back 
of the study is still there, but nobody 
knows the route of the tunnel down to 
the river. Occasionally local antiquaries 
spend their afternoons prospecting for it, 
but so far nothing more hopeful than the 
town sewer has been brought to light. 

The minister’s residence is also mark- 
ed by an enormous rum closet on the 
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ground floor, for a good part of this 
worthy’s salary was paid in rum—that 
being a commoner thing than cash among 
his flock. The doorway is among the fin- 
est in New England, with a couple of 
stone steps whose hollows give a better 
impression of the house’s antiquity than 
any guidebook statement. A comment 
on the times, the doorway, like that of 
many old New England houses, is marked 
by witch crosses on the lower panels— 
symbols past which no demon, however 
potent, could penetrate. 


The town is quiet enough now; you 
would go far before you found a lovelier 
or more peaceful spot. But there are 
plenty of reminders of the days when the 
settlers lived in ever-present fear of an- 
other Indian war and built their houses 
with an eye to security as well as beauty. 
Some of these massive old doors still bear 
the marks of tomahawks. If the traveler 
is looking for American history, New 
England is well able to supply him; there 
is hardly a town in it without a long his- 
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tory—and not a dull record of marriages 
and births and squabbles in town-meet- 
ing, either, but a pretty grim tale of bat- 
tle and sudden death and other aspects 
of pioneering. 


To the Sea 


Let's take a swing now over to the 
seacoast of Massachusetts, Gloucester 
and Cape Ann. Gloucester, although it 
is well over three hundred vears old, is 
much more than an interesting memento 
of the past. Plenty has happened in 
Gloucester, and will happen, for it is not 
dead and dreaming by any means. Its 
fishermen still put to sea in little boats 
for the cod which are the principal source 
of the town’s wealth. Her rows of 
wharves, the sturdy, seaworthy little 
craft tied up beside them, and the nets 
drying in the sun attest Gloucester’s im- 
portance as a fishing port, not to men- 
tion an indication which the tourist 
pamphlets have somehow or other neg- 
lected—the noble smell from the glue 
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Inner harbor at Glouces- 
ter showing Rocky Neck 
in foreground. 


Street in Old Deerfield. 


This house was built prior 


works when the wind is right. Glouces- 
ter is one of the few American towns 
Which are seaports pure and simple. 
Most of our other seaports have so many 
and varied other interests that it is easy 
to forget that thev are even on the sea. 
Not so Gloucester. The sea is always 
with her, and in the minds of her folk; 
you have only to see the Fisherman's 
Memorial or be on hand when flowers 
tlow outward to sea in memory of those 
who have lost their lives during the past 
year. 


Whales 


Another town which is dominated by 
the sea is Nantucket, on an island thirty 
miles off the coast. Nowadays Nantucket 
is simply a pleasant vacation spot, a field 
in which she has plenty of competition, 
but in her day she was the greatest cen- 
ter of a mighty industry and shared with 
Salem and New Bedford the task of sup- 
plying the world with light and hoop- 
skirts and false teeth and corsets and all 
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STRIKE UNE 2 


In which | meet up with the 
Oldest Living Fan and find out 
plenty about the past and a little 
about the future. 
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, yew ON the green diamond below us 


the pitcher twisted himself into a 
knot, then uncoiled like a mainspring 
breaking loose and whipped a fast one 
across the plate, straight as a die. The 
batter swung sec onds late, and the crowd 
howled. 

“Punk!” said the Oldest Living Fan. 

I looked at him indignantly. ‘““What do 
you mean, ‘punk’? That boy is going to 
Ly 


irn up the league this season.” 
“Oh, he’s all right for these days, said 
the O. L. F., combing the peanut shells 
out of his long white beard, “but he 
wouldn't have got far when 1] was a 
voungster. No, sir. It Was a man’s game, 
then.” 

“T call it a man’s game now.” 

“Huh! -All padded up with big soft 
gloves, and look at that catcher! All 
armored up like a tank. Now when / was 
a voung feller, they didn’t play that way. 
Nobody wore gloves, except the sissies, 
and thev wore little flesh-colored atfairs 
that couldn't be seen very far away. And 
the catcher held a little rubber pad in his 
teeth. I don’t believe I ever saw either 
a vlove or a mask until along about 1875, 
and I didn’t notice anybody getting espe- 
cially killed either. They didn’t think 
anvthing of a busted finger or a couple 
of missing teeth in those days. Why you 
could tell a catcher that had had experi 
ence, because his fingers looked like cork- 
crews and he didn’t have no front teeth 
And they could hit in those 
‘Course, they pitched a little different, 
inderarm and straightarm, but some ot 
the old timers got a surprising lot of 
snap into it. And they didn’t use this 
darn jackrabbit ball with a cork center, 
either, but a good tight wound ball with 
a solid rubber core that had to be really 
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days. 



















































The Chicago White Stockings—standing, sec- 
ond from the right, is the famous “King” Kelly. 


“Too darn many rules and regulations 
now,” he added. “I remember about the 
first regular baseball game I ever saw, 
between Amherst and Williams. That 
was in the summer of ‘59. They played 
on neutral ground, in Pittsfield, but there 
was quite a turnout. They’d~ mostly 
agreed on the rules beforehand, what 
rules there were. For one thing you 
didn’t have to seak a man with the ball 
to put him out; just had to throw it to 
the base before he got there. There was 
quite an argument about balls, but they 
finally settled it by letting each team use 
its own—that is when Williams was in 
the field they used the Williams ball, 
and vice versa. Amherst had a regular 
ball they’d had made, but the Williamses 
used a light colored ball that was sup- 
posed to be harder for the batter to see. 
There was thirteen men on a side. Uni- 
forms”? Well, the Williamses was dressed 
more or less alike, and they wore belts 
marked “Williams”, but the Amhersts 
didn't do anything but pin a blue ribbon 
on every man. 


Some Game 


“Yes sir, that was quite a game. They 
plaved that the first side that got 65 
runs won, and it took ’em four hours and 
26 innings to do it. Amherst won 66-32, 
but there was some talk about their hav- 
ing hired the local blacksmith to pitch. 

“Why that ain’t such a high score, not 
for those days. They didn’t have none 
of these measly little 1-0 and 2-1 scores 
then. No sir, when a club took a licking 
it took a real licking. I remember the 
Washington team that toured the West 
in ‘67. That was a real ball team; best 
dern team Washington ever had. 

“Lemme see, now. The Nationals— 
that’s what they called themselves, the 
Nationals—started out in Columbus, 
Ohio, playing the local club. They beat 
‘em 90-10. Shucks, they hadn’t even got 
started, hardly. Then they went on to 
Cincinnati and played both the teams 
there—the Cincinnatis and the Buckeyes. 
Walloped the Cincinnatis 53-10 and the 


Duckeves 88-12—and they only played 





























six innings of the last game, at that. 
Then they pasted Louisville 88-21. They 
run up a real score in Indianapolis—106 
to 21. 

“They had a tough time playing the 
St. Louis Unions, though. It musta been 
about a hundred and ten in the shade, 
and they made so darned many runs that 
the game lasted better’n four hours. 1123 
to 26. They was kinda fagged out the 
next day and only beat the St. Louis Em- 
pires 53-26. 

“They come to grief in Chicago. Run 
up against a little club from Rockford 
that the Chicago Excelsiors had already 
beat, and darned if ‘the Rockfords didn’t 
actually take ‘em—29-23. Talk about a 
sensation. The Excelsiors were real 
cocky when they come up against the 
Nationals next day, but the Washington 
Club turned right-aretind and” pounded 
‘em 49-4. The -Chicago Tribune came 
right out and said the Nationals threw 
the game to the Rockfords to clean up 
on the betting, but that was because the 
editor had bet wrong on both games, and 
he had to take it back. Those Rockfords 
were a mighty spry team; had a kid 
named A. G. Spalding pitching for them. 
That was baseball. And then, lemme 
BOS « « 


My Two Bits 


I could see that the old gentleman was 
vetting set to conduct me through the 
history of baseball from Pop Anson and 
King Kelly of the old White Stockings, 
right through Wagner and Cobb and La- 
joie, up to our own time, and in despera- 
tion I interrupted him. 

“Still,” I said, “they’ve got some pret- 
ty good teams now. For instance, there’s 
anyone of three or four clubs might win 
the pennant in either league.” 

And then I realized that I had made a 
terrible mistake. The old man’s eyes 
sparkled with feverish joy as he grabbed 
me by the lapel and combed his whiskers 
back to give his acoustics free play. 
“Lemme tell you, son,” he said. “I got 
it all doped out 

“Write it down, old-timer,” I said, 
“and we'll put it in the BRIDGE.”’ 

So he did. And now he hangs around 
our office all day long, pestering the 




































































sports editor with statistics and opinions 
and borrowing the movie editor's hair 
restorer to rub in his whiskers, and it 
doesn’t look as if we'd ever get rid of 
him. 


The O. F. L.’s Prediction 


Well, I guess I'll take the American 
league this month and get it out of the 
way. First off, I will predict, with no 
reservations, that the St. Louis 
Brown's won't win the pennant. They 
may climb out of the-cellar this year, 
thanks to some prefty smart trading on 
Rajah Horpsby’s part, but I don’t see 
them in the first division. Nor the Ath- 
letics. They’ve got a pretty fair infield 
and some young fellers that can hit, but | 
bet Connie Mack busts down and cries 
When he looks at the pitching—some- 
thing like 6 earned runs a game against 
Philadelphia pitching last vear. Of 
course he might uncover some likely 
looking rookies—he’s the best man in 
the business at that—but I kind of doubt 
it. Chicago has sort of an outside chance, 
but a pretty slim one. Jimmy Dykes is 
building the White Sox up, but he hasn't 
got there vet. 

Cleveland and Boston are a couple of 
clubs that have the players, if they can 
just take it into their heads that they'd 
like to win a pennant. There’s a good 
chance for the Red Sox to go places, if 
Joe Cronin will get just real tough (they 
tell me Tom Yawkey has already got 
tough and refused to pay big league sal- 
aries to guys that play like minor- 
leaguers) and paste some teamwork into 
his bunch of prima donnas. It just ain't 
natural for Cronin and Jimmy Foxx and 
Wes Ferrell and the rest of those boys 
to be finishing down in the second divi- 
sion. They ain't used to it, and I bet 
they don’t like it. Cleveland is liable to 
depend a lot on how this kid Feller goes. 
I got a hunch that if he blows up—and 
the likeliest rookies do, sometimes—the 
whole team will get sort of discouraged 
and fold up and wither away. But he 
looks pretty good to me now; might al- 
most be another Walter Johnson. I re- 
member one time when Walter (deleted 
by the editor; we're talking about this 


season). Speaking of that brings us to 


Washington. They haven't any Walter 
Johnsons pitching for them this year 
though Buck Newsome is a pretty fancy 
fireballer—but they have got one of them 
classy infields Clark Griffith seems to be 
able to get together. This Buddy Lewis 
on third is liable to go places, and I hear 
tell that Buddy Mver is still regarded 
as a pretty fair second baseman. Maybe 
Ben Chapman will start playing the way 
he used to with the Yanks, if he don't 
come down with salaryitis, a deficienc) 
disease very common in Clark Griffith's 
camp. 

Oh ves, Detroit and New York are still 
in the league. I wouldn't wonder if losin’ 


The Forest Citys, of Rockford, Ilinors. 
They beat the Washingtons. 





PRING IS COMING, reluctantly it is true, to Madison. This early April 
morning there was just the suspicion of buds on the bush in our front 


yard although the lake is still frozen all the way across and the University 

4 crew is practicing on skates! There’s something fine about the Spring— 
just the notion contained in April of renewal. We plug through a long, 

hard winter, accumulating weariness and worries and wondering if the 
problems which press on every side, day by day, can ever be solved and, 


all of a sudden—there’s a robin, bringing us the certainty that with win- 


ter gone spring is at hand, the sure period of renewal. 


| like the coming of spring—the first buds, the first birds, the first 
sunshine, the sloughing off of winter, the promise of summer. In the 
credit union business we need occasionally to think in terms of renewal— 


renewal of faith, renewal of ambition, renewal of the sense of certainty 
that we know where we are going and that it is a worth while destination. 


We—all of us—get our individual noses too close to our particular 
vrind stones; the day’s business gets us. I have often thought that the 


whole process of the evolution of man has been a matter of eye-mark—of 
vetting the range of vision lifted. The crawling thing sees only the earth; 
as the animal gets onto two legs and lifts and stretches and begins to 
walk like a man, the eye-mark lifts and it is the process of appreciating 
the trees above us and the mountains and, over all, the broad expanse of 
the heavens which gets man up from a consideration of things which are 
of the earth, earthy—to thoughts of God. 

I have been reading a recent book by Wells—“The Croquet Player”; 

I understand it the principal character is advancing the fantastic theory 
that the excavations of archeologists and other scientists who are trying 
to trace the development of man have let loose all the concentrated hatreds, 
all of the pre-historic animalism in the ancestors of man; that this free- 
dom of hatreds is what fills the world and drives civilized nations, like 
Germany, Italy and Spain—to bad leadership and to inevitable inclina- 
tions to world war and wholesale slaughter. I haven’t finished the book and 
there probably is another and better lesson in the last half of it. 

What have we credit union folks to say to that? 


Do we want war? Do we believe in it? Have we forgotten the world 
war Which cost eight million lives and over thirty million casualties and 
brought us to the most severe industrial depression in history? Or do 
we believe that there are moral forces in the world, moral certainties 
which can be harnessed and organized and directed and mobilized until 
essentially spiritual forces will prevail over the forces of darkness? We 
in the credit unions, day by day, practice the brotherhood of man; every 
time a credit committee does a good job, straightening out the affairs of 
a borrower or helping a borrower to advance economically, we are proving 
that man is indeed his brother’s keeper. 





| hope that before another summer we shall have a travel bureau main- 
tained by the BRIDGE to help credit union members get the maximum 
benefit out of vacations, so that we can move about and break down our 
provincialism and think as citizens of a great, united country. And I look 
forward to the time when we shall have annual trips abroad, financed 
through travel clubs, increasing the radius of our knowledge and our 
vmpathies, teaching us that we are citizens of the world. We have vast 
responsibilities in this credit union movement. 


We've been attending meetings recently—in Illinois and in Superior, 
Wisconsin (356 out to a meeting in a city with thirteen credit unions!) ; 
in Houston, Texas (where the tax matter is progressing well); in Jack- 

mville, Florida (where we heard the first air presentation of the credit 
inion story and learned something about how to publicize the credit 
inion); in Indiana (where they will have a full time Managing Director 
won); in Cleveland and Toledo (well attended chapter meetings), while 
fom was covering similar meetings in Missouri, Arkansas (he had to 
beat the flood to get to that one), Louisiana, Colorado, Utah, California, 
Oregon, Washington, Kentucky, and now he is ranging the eastern sea 
coast states. It’s a nervous job—one which calls for constant motion— 
trying to reach our million members in forty-eight states (not to mention 
those 42 credit unions in Hawaii) and to get ready for the second million. 


But—it’s spring—no time to worry, no time to wonder whether or not 
this great job can be done. It’s the time of renewal—renewal of hope, of 
courage, of faith! 


Do you know what a “springal’” is? I came upon the word accidently 
recently and looked it up. It means “an active young man, a youth, a 
stripling.”” Spencer wrote: “There came two springals, of tender years.” 
() T That’s us—the credit union Movement is a springal! Certainly it is a 


youth, certainly it is of tender years, certainly it is an active young man! 
Let’s greet the spring—conscious of our youth, our vitality, our determi- 
nation to grow to worthwhile manhood. 
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Taking the Place 
of the Installment Sale 


Is rHE credit unions we are gradually 

waking up to the fact that we have a 
big job to do, a new job or, rather, a job 
he importance of which is a matter of 
omewhat new impression. 

Pay cash! 

That is our new slogan. It goes wheth- 
er What you have in mind is a new pair 

f pants or a new automobile. 

It the cash price of anything plus the 
credit union interest is less than the time 
price plus the installment carrying 
charge, the credit union should be used, 
assuming that the purchase is reasona- 
bly within the member’s range. And in 
determining this range we should think 
in terms of 1937. We should realize that 
everyone's prosperity now depends on in- 
creasing the market for goods. It de- 
pends also on increasing the purchasing 
power of the average dollar and that 
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means the elimination of usury and ot 
nstallment contracts. 
down our alley! 


That’s all right 


Naturally the question will come uj 
trom time to time as to the security the 
redit union should take when making a 
loan of this character. We are gradually 
working out some rules as to that. l 
Many times no security at all will be 
necessary in addition to the borrower's 
note and the assignment of what he has 
in the credit union. In this connection 
it should be remembered that fifty dol- 
lars plus what a member has in is a good 
limit for an unsecured loan. (2) We 
should not hesitate to take the same sort 
of security the installment house takes it 
that is absolutely necessary. In deter- 
mining this matter, thought should be 
given to the fees involved. If, for ex- 
ample, it is cheaper to take a chattel 
mortgage—a chattel mortgage should be 
taken rather than a sales contract and 
vice versa. We have been getting some 
data relative to chattel mortgages and 






allied subjects and are greatly obliged 
to various Managing Directors for this 
information. The practice relative t 
chattel mortgages varies in the vario 

States and this is one of those matte) 
concerning which you should contact 
your Managing Director (see directory 
elsewhere in this issue). Let us examine 


some of the data that has come in 
New Jersey 
Joseph Donnelly, President of the New 


Jersey Credit Union League, writes that 
(1) a chattel mortgage must be filed t 


be valid, the filing fee being $2.75 2 
Conditional sales contracts must also be 
filed (the fee being $1.00 3) The le 


cal recommendation is that conditional! 
sales contracts be used. 


Kansas 


M. V. Simpson, Managing Director ot 
the Kansas League, writes that both 
chattel mortgages and title notes must 
be filed in Kansas and the fee is twenty 
five cents and that chattel mortgages are 
preferred in Kansas. He writes further 
“Credit union financing of installment 
buying opens a big field and gives the 
credit union a chance to be of real ser\ 
ice to its members.” 


Georgia 

Krom Moses C. Davis, National Dire 
tor: “Recording fees in Georgia depend 
on the size of the instrument; we there 
fore prefer a short form bill of sale. Fees 
range from fifty cents to two dollars. It 
the amount involved is less than $100 
we do not record the instrument. I fee] 
that credit unions should avoid record 
ing charges where possible.” 


Arizona 


Krom Managing Director Oldewage 
‘\ chattel mortgage must be recorded 
and the fee is seventy-five cents. Our 
redit union always pays the fee We 
ontact the seller and generally find we 


an get the price reduced.” 


Idaho 


Managing Director George J. Keller ot 
the Idaho League writes: “Chattel mort 
vages need not be recorded; if it is re 

rded, the fee is fifty cents. We find in 

allment carrving charges vary from & 
20°-, mostly the latter.” 


Maryland 


National Director J. D. M. Marquette 
vrites from Baltimore: “The chattel 
mortgayve has no value unless recorded, 
the maximum fee is $1.50. It is quite 
evident that it is cheaper to buy for cash 
and to pay the recording fee.” 


Minnesota 


Marjorie Hill writes from St. Paul: 
“Few, if any, sales contracts are being 
ised in Minnesota and a great many 
loans are being made on chattel mort- 
yages . . . particularly on automobile 
loans. The filing fee in St. Paul and Min- 
neapolis is ten cents and a like amount 


(Continued on page 25) 





WHAT ABOUT IT? 


From Ohio 


hinsT Qui rion There isn one 
‘ d like to ask concerning thi 
irticular insurance and that is: In cas 
the death ol i borrowel vould | 
! tomaticall be paid and then tl 
rance Compan o atter the co-sigi 
e) n the note provided there were ¢ 
ne! r would the claim be paid afte 
ill effort was made to collect from the 
ners and collection was found to be 
MpPossible In case of a loan secured by 
i chattel ld the credit union be re 
n ! d for the claim and then the I: 
rance Compal endeavor t secure rhe 
ni tel 
\ Wi \\ redit} u i ny 
\A | t loa prot ! nsur 
the CUNA Mu il Soci and at 
? ( i! for the ed 
ib t |} f death and a 
‘ j ! ne fue t? cred t ] 
Aft papers have he ib: er 
i ild immediate] be paid Unde 
\A " he CUNA Mutual S et 
i \ pata i re 
i { he j +} i b ) ve! 
ittemy] ild ! e made b 
‘ \ Mut i eocietl ( I ! 1 
’ ? obt; ’ ’ ’ i! ement 
i iid | I uring the good 
natte had bee! ued I 
, \ |} , r might a 
i 1 ane} t } ’ j 
} hare int that credit ur 
titaete ’ | ij itn | l! 1? 
r the AA he CUNA Mutual §S 
. i nay to t] redit union the $1.0 
) hort ve ind } ~ 1.00 
I by ‘ nad , lee it ’ + 
i I I ‘ redit unto? would re 
e prope } tate Further 
e CUNA Mutual Societ t} milv cor 
riting tl! irance wil nh pa t 
i ‘ permanet! ind tota 1 
i i ! ist wat! 
Loans to Minors 
SECOND QI ESTION (dry our men 


. . | 
bers recentl 


lv applied for a loan in excess 


S100 and obtained an endorser who 


as a minor. It is our belief that if the 


} 


naker detaulted in his payment, we 


id nave no securitv because the laws 


tm cannot torce collection 


from a minor. Therefore, we asked the 


borrower to obtain another endorser wh 
o ame 

because this situation, the thought 
rred to us that we have made loans 

t several minors in our organization 
and there is no doubt that there are hur 
dreds of minors obtaining loans througt 
arious credit unions in Wisconsin ‘o1 
nationall We have several girls unde} 
twenty-one vears of aye who are men 
bers, some of which are borrowers and 


we are wondering whether the credit w 
ion practices should treat the 
same as adults in onnectio. vitt 
the loan problem 

What are other credit unions doing in 


h this problem and what 


10 


\ SWER | i La nat the aws I 
t states pr de that a minor can only 
! necessities of life, that 1s, a 
responsible who contracts to p 
hing which is essential to the 
tena e of fe. which includes food, 
. ete. Presumably, therefore, 
nino? uld borrow for the p=archase 
cessities of life It seems to me that 
has membership in the credit 
and who may withdraw his shares at 
n also assign his share, and, the: 
that he could safely borrow against 
holdings in the credit union as collatera 


furthermore, a minor could borrow if his 

were endorsed by some one of maturt 

igre Finally, | have never heard of a cast 

vhere a minor has attempted to repudiat 
obligation by hiding behind the defens 
his minority. 

As a practical matter, I believe that a 
redit union may safely make loans to it 
members who are minors if it lives up t 
the part of the law which provides that loans 
ay be made for provident purposes 


From Pennsylvania 
THIRD QUESTION. When a member has 
paid installments on shares but not to 


} 
+ 


he extent of five dollars for one share 
and fails to maintain the payment of 
twenty-five cents per month, may the 
amount paid in be levied upon to cover 
fines for delinquent installments? 
ANSWER. When a member has paid in- 
Iments on a share, but not to the extent 
"$5.00 for one share and fails to mainta! 
t of 25 cents per month, he could 
most by-laws be fined for non- 
ment of these installments. However, it 
uld be verv foolish for a credit union to 
endeavor to assess such fines. The purpose 
he credit union is to help the member 
- aif he } 


fine. If he 


maVmMe! 


~ 


1as saved $1.00 or $2.50, that 
then discontinues his habit of 
aving, the officers of the credit union should 
approach him and urge him to start saving 
again. He should not be fined for failure to 
ave. Compulsory saving is really not worth 
whilk He should be urged to either save 
more in small amounts from time to tims 

thdraw that amount which he has 
on deposit in the credit union. To assess 
tines against the amount which he has al- 
ready saved would be simply to steal the 
amount from him which he has already ir 
edit union, and although that stealing 
might be legal under the credit union law 
ind under the by-laws of the credit union. 
t cannot be morally justified. We are op- 
posed to the assessment of fines against a 


member for failure to pay installments o1 


From Pennsylvania 

FOURTH QUESTION. Can a member 
when having moved out of the parish 
limits still retain his membership in the 
inion by paying his regular deposits? 

Can a member when having moved out 
of the parish limits, but still paying his 
regular deposits be eligible for a loan, 
when he no longer lives in the parish 
limits. Our charter calls for the parish 
territorial limits. 

ANSWER. The by-laws of your credit un- 
ably provide that membership shall 
be limited to members of the Parish. If a 
member moves out of the Parish limits, he 
mav retain his membership in the Credit 
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inion until the close of the fiscal year during 
which he has moved. At the close of that 
vear. after receiving his dividend, he with 
draws his savings from the Credit unior 
and discontinues membership. . 

After the membership in the Credit union 
has been discontinued, it would be Imposs! 
ble. of course, for the individual to borrow 
from the credit union. 

From Wisconsin 

FIFTH QUESTION. How much is a mem- 
ber allowed in the credit union to be ex- 
empted from levy and execution by cred- 
itors? 

ANSWER. There is no exemption in the 
credit union from a levy and execution by 
creditors. 

From Wisconsin 

SIXTH QUESTION. Does any law pro- 
vide access to credit union books by at- 
torneys or judges for determining 
amount of an account in Wisconsin? 

ANSWER. The law in Wisconsin does not 
provide that attorneys or judges or any 
other person other than members of the 
cred.t union and State Supervising Depart- 
ment may have access to its books except 
through a subpoena. 


From Texas 


SEVENTH QUESTION. A member coun- 
tersigns a note tor another member and 
another person, who is not a member, 
countersigns the note. Under the by- 
laws (federal) the member, who is a 
countersigner, cannot make a withdraw- 
al without the consent of the Credit Com 
mittee. | understand that it is legal for 
a non-member to countersign a note. Why 
is it right to penalize an individual for 
being a member by tying up his account 
When a co-signer? Don't you interpret 
this as a hardship on the credit union 
member ? 

ANSWER. The money in the share account 
of a member of a credit union who endorses 
a note for another member is not frozen o1 
tied up unless the member has specifical:, 
provided in the application for the loan that 
his shares as a co-signer are to be termed 
collateral. If he has simply signed the note 
Without such a provision he may withdraw 
any or all of the money in the share account 


so long as the payments on the loan are kept 
current. 

It is essential under. federal by-laws that 
the consent of the Credit Committee be ob 
tained for this withdrawal. However, this 
provision is not general Credit Union prac 
tice and is peculiar to the by-laws of a fed 
eral credit union. Consent of the Credit 
Committee to withdraw money, unless that 
money is specifically pledged as collatera 
should be a matter of routine and should be 
granted without delay. 


From Texas 


EIGHTH QUESTION. A member has 
$90.00 in shares. He wishes to borrow 
one hundred dollars ($100) and under 
the by-laws he has to put up security 
because the loan is for more than $50.00 
Is this right? In other words, why is it 
right? Why is it right for a member 
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with a $5.00 share to be able to borrow 
$50.00 without security while a member 
with a $90.00 share account cannot bor- 
row $100, a difference of $10.00, without 
security? The inconvenience to the mem- 
ber and the hardship on the credit union 
is obvious. The member could withdraw 
$50.00 (not desirable) then without se- 
curity obtain a loan of $50.00 to get the 
needed $100. 

ANSWER. A member who has $90.00 in 
shares in a credit union can borrow $100 
from that credit union by simply pledging 
$50.00 of his $90.00 as security, and this ap- 
plies to a federal credit union as well as 
one set up under a state law. If this member 
wishes to pledge his entire $90.00 as security 
he is entitled to borrow a total of $140. In 
other words, under the Federal credit union 
act and by-laws, a member is entitled to 
borrow $50.00 in excess of any security he 
may pledge. 

From Texas 


NINTH QUESTION. A member borrowed 
$150 to purchase an icebox. Of course, 
sufficient collateral was secured for this 
loan. Later, the member, after paying 
several installments of the first loan, 
wanted an additional $15.00 before the 
icebox loan was repaid. Could such a 
loan be made without additional collat- 
eral, other than personal signature, or 
would it be necessary to refinance the 
first loan to secure the second? 

ANSWER. It is general credit union prac- 
tice that a member may have only one loan 
from the credit union at one time which 
really means one note in the credit union 
files. If a member has borrowed $150.00, 
repaid part of it, and wishes to obtain addi- 
tional cash, a new loan application should 
be made in the amount of the unpaid balance 
of the old loan, plus the additional cash the 
member wishes to receive. In this particular 
case a chattel mortgage on the ice box should 
be sufficient collateral to cover the new loan. 


From Texas 


TENTH QUESTION. In our town one of 
the leading banks highly advertises its 
personal loan department, which lends 
money at the rate of 10°, discounted. 
When we began business, we felt that it 
was necessary to charge 10°, simple in- 
terest, to compete with this loan depart- 
ment, instead of the usual 1°, per month 
advocated by most credit unions. Do you 
think this sound logic? 

ANSWER. I think it was a mistake for your 
credit union to reduce its interest rate on 
loans below 1° a month on unpaid balances. 
I think it would be extremely wise now for 
you to increase your rate now to 1% a 
month. We do not yet know the total ex- 
penses of credit union operation and all 
credit unions should maintain an interest 
rate of 1% per month on unpaid balances 
for a few more years. Certainly, no newly 
formed credit union should endeavor to op- 
erate at a lower rate. 

From Texas 

ELEVENTH QUESTION. Again, a mem- 
ber with a $90.00 share account wants 
to borrow $75.00 and under our federal 
by-laws must give a provident or produc- 
tive reason for such a loan. Why not let 
this member borrow the amount request- 
ed without reason, or, in other words, 
why require the member to give adequate 
reason for borrowing his own money? 


ANSWER. It is one of the fundamental 
principles of the credit union movement that 
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when any person borrows money he should 
set forth in his written application the pur- 
pose of the loan. Any purpose which will 
help the borrower is a provident purpose. 
We are trying, in the credit union movement, 
to help each other and it is sometimes true 
that officers of the credit union can point 
out (when they know the purpose for which 
the loan is desired) a better method of satis- 
fying the desire of the applicant without 
borrowing money. 


From Ohio 
TWELFTH QUESTION. Assuming a loan 
of $1,000.00 were made on the first day 
of January, 1927, and paid back at the 
rate of $20.00 a week, what would the 





Question of the Month 


From Wisconsin 
THIRTEENTH QUESTION. If you 
have a note against a man and he 
goes through bankruptcy can you 
collect it? 


ANSWER. If a credit union holds the 
note of a man who has gone through 
bankrupcty, there is, of course, no 
legal method of collection, that is, if 
the indebtedness of the individual to 
the credit union has been listed in his 
bankruptey proceedings. The credit 
union would simply have to accept its 
pro-rata share determined by the re- 
feree in bankruptcy. However, I feel 
that aside from the credit union’s le- 
gal right, the member does have a 
moral obligation, and I really believe 
that the credit union can accomplish 
more by discussing the matter with 
the debtor and urging him to assume 
this moral obligation. 

I have in mind three individual cases 
with which I was confronted in my 
own experience as a credit union 
treasurer. Each of the men involved 
owed us a balance ranging from 
$150.00 to $500.00. Each of the three 
was arrested and sent to Leavenworth 
for stealing from the United States 
mail, and in each case we collected 
from the man after he had gone to 
Leavenworth. No legal action would 
have brought about this desired re- 
sult; it was accomplished simply by 
making an appeal to the man on the 
basis of the service previously ren- 
dered him by the credit union and our 
claim upon his friendship. 











proper interest charge be, over the entire 
life of this loan? Should proper credit 
be given for each weekly repayment or is 
this to be disregarded, and the interest 
based on the balance due as of the first 
of each month, regardless of any pay- 
ments made in between the first of each 
month? If this is the case, what is the 
proper procedure in the case where the 
balance due is, say, $100.00 the first of 
any month, and an additional loan or a 
renewal is made on the first or second 
week of the same month for $200.00 in 
addition to the $100.00, making a total 
of $300.00? 


ANSWER. If a credit union made a loan of 
$1,000 under the Ohio law and if that credit 
union were charging a rate of 1% per month 
on unpaid balances and the terms of the loan 
provided that it should be repaid at the rate 
of $20.00 weekly, that credit union would 


normally charge the borrower at the close 
of each month 1% interest on the balance 
outstanding at the beginning of that month 
The total interest cost to the borrower, if 
the loan were made on January 1, 1937, and 
repaid over a period of 50 succeeding weeks, 
would be $63.60. It is usual credit union 
practice to charge 1° interest at the close 
of each month on the outstanding balance 
at the beginning of the month, regardless 
of how payments during the month are 
made; there are, however, some credit un- 
ions Which compute their interest on a pay- 
day basis. 

If a credit union is charging 1° per 
month on balances and collecting this inter- 
est at the close of the month on the outstand- 
ing balance at the beginning of the month, 
and a loan of $100 were made on the first 
day of the month and an additional loan or 
a renewal made at the close of the first week, 
the matter would be handled by repaying 
the original loan in full and taking ‘4 of 
1¢% of the amount of that loan as the interest 
for the one week. A new loan would be mad 
at the beginning of the second week in the 
amount of $300.00, and at the close of that 
month a charge of *4 of 1% would be made; 
thereafter the charge to be made at the close 
of each month would be 1° of the amount 
outstanding at the beginning of that mont 


Membership 


FOURTEENTH QUESTION. I and many 
other employees are members of a local 
credit union, and also of an Employee 
Mu.ual Benefit Association. The big ma- 
jority of the Mutual Benefit Association 
are also members of the credit union. Un- 
der this arrangement is it permissable 
for the Mutual Benefit Association, as an 
Association, to become a member of the 
credit union, thus giving it an invest- 
ment of surplus funds? 

ANSWER. Under most state laws and un- 
der the federal law any organization which 
is comprised, for the main part, of the same 
general membership as the credit union may 
have full membership in the credit union. 
There are a few states in which this is not 
permitted, Illinois and Wisconsin, for ex- 
ample. It would be perfectly legal and alto- 
gether proper for a credit union operating 
under the federal law and under most stat 
laws to accept the Mutual Benefit Associa- 
tion as a member of the credit union. 


FIFTEENTH QUESTION. Here’s one we 
thought everyone knew the answer to: 
Can non-members belong to and borrow 
from credit unions” 

ANSWER. No. 


Collectors 


EIGHTEENTH QUESTION. In an outly- 
ing branch plant a member of our Fed- 
eral credit union has been informally 
handling credit union collections and 
other business as a volunteer. We feel 
that it would be better to regularize his 
service for the credit union so that he 
could act as its recognized representa- 
tive. How would you suggest that we 
do so? 

ANSWER. He should be formally designat- 
ed by the board of directors to act as the 
credit union’s representative at the branch 
plant, and a record of the action should be 
included in the minutes. As such represent- 
ative he could then initial pass books, trans- 
mit money collected, transmit loan applica- 
tions, etc. He should keep a record of all 
transactions for the credit union, and he 
should be bonded. An appropriate title for 
him would be assistant or deputy treasurer. 
No amendment to the bylaws is necessary 
to permit the board to take such action. 
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R' ENTLY | had the great pleasure of 


driving ir hundred miles with one 
uur leaders from Madison, Wisconsin, 
orth to Superior where we were to at- 


tend a meeting of the Superior Credit 


nnumerable things— 


m pennant prospects in the major 
eaygues to the European situation but 
we talked credit unions and par 
larly how to make credit unions more 

et to their members. 


Now take this matter of budgets,” 
“what should be the fundamen- 


th nmaracter ot as iccessful budget?” 
had an idea but asked him. “Simplici 
he answered. “The budget must pipe 


ookkeeping; most of us are 
intants and if the budget is go 
be a chore, most of us won't go In 


budgetting. On the other hand it is 


diff t keep a daily record ot 
expenditure all of us who are on the 
! ad nave to a tnat And be lore you can 
ea iwcessful budget vou must first 


ear? vhat vou spend Go down to the 
and Ten and get a little book which 
conveniently in your pock 
preliminary exercise, 

ra month note in it what you spend; 
the very business ot making the notes 
will be a strong reminder of what you 


are spending At the end of the month 


lave some of the data you need—you 
at least know what you spend and why 
vou spend There's the right place to 
start. Next I interested my wife in this 
budget business and she also keeps a 
record, carrying a small note book in her 
purse for that purpose. 

“We got hold of some standard bud- 
gets and made a study of the percent- 
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ages and then compared them with our 
own notions of about what our own per- 
centage of expenditures for this and that 
would be. Incidentally if you want data 
as to that I understand that the Credit 
Union National Association is getting it 
and will shortly have it for your use; 
also in this connection—I need not tell 
you, one should read the BRIDGE. 

“We divided our accounts into seven or 
so sub-divisions, grouping our expendi- 
tures rather than trying to itemize each 
particular item. We bulked food under 
a single item rather than attempting to 
separate cereals from meat, etc. 

“Incidentally I think the sort of a 
book we use helps a lot; we use a book 
which has a page for each month in 
which we make entries weekly. Bear in 
mind that we have two books; a note 
book which trots right ’round with us 
and in which we enter each day the ex- 
act amounts we spend and the purpose 
of the expenditures and also what is com- 
ing in; the second book is the budget 
book and to this we make transfers of to- 
tals weekly from the note book. On this 
budget book to the right are thirty-one 
spaces for day by day entry and at the 
top the seven or so subdivisions and the 
whole thing is appropriately ruled. It is 
not altogether essential that entries be 
made daily although daily entries con- 
tain more information; it is possible to 
keep a good budget, however, with week- 
ly entries from the note book. 


“Bear in mind that while in the be- 
ginning we knew what certain items 
were going to cost us (insurance, for 
example, which could be easily budgeted 
by dividing the total cost of premiums 


by twelve) we had to get some prelimi- 
nary experience and at first contented 
ourselves with keeping a score on ex- 
penditures until we knew (1) what we 
were spending; (2) its relationship to 
our income; (3) what the percentages in 
our seven sub-divisions were; (4) what 
they should be on the basis of what ex 
perience we could get from tables, etc. 

“Then, with this established, we knew 
what we should be spending and as the 
end of the month approached we knew 
where we were over-spending in any giv- 
en item and also where we had gained 
on the budget by being within our per- 
centage allowance on some other item. 

“There is of course much readjusting ; 
certain items go up and down with the 
season—ice in summer, coal in winter, 
etc. Also an insurance premium, while 
figured monthly, may be payable quarter- 
ly in which case a loan is made from 
some other item. It is all, however, rela 
tively simple once you get used to it. 

“Let’s take a look at a few things we 
discovered; in the budget we have an 
allowance for the automobile. By the 
26th of the month we have spent the 
amount allotted. That ends the automo 
bile for that month and there is where 
the test comes in. You must have rules 
about that and have the courage to stick 
to them. We do not permit any loans 
from other items to pay for luxuries and 
we find it for the good of the whole fam- 
ily to keep that automobile’s appetite for 
yas and oil under control. The whole 
point of a budget is discipline. 

“Tt’s no good at all without intestinal 
fortitude. And yet it need not be a 
chore; it can become a game and we have 
found that we have the good sense to 
make a few rules for our own financial 
betterment and that it is altogether for 
our best interests to obey the rules ex- 
plicitly. This is one of the cases where 
husband and wife must prove the effi- 
ciency of their partnership.” 

We were slowing up in some small 
town, looking for a place to lunch when 
this discussion was adjourned with this 
final suggestion from my companion: 

“I do not advise anyone to go into this 
budget business too elaborately at first. 
Go in the way you go in swimming in 
cold water, possibly a bit slowly at first; 
you will find it fascinating: and don’t 
be too disturbed when you find out at 
first that you have been running your 
household affairs in a very unbusiness- 
like way. Learn to creep in this budget 
business before you start running. If 
you and the good wife will ease your- 
selves in, having lots of forebearance in 
the process and not taking too seriously 
what your first attempts at budgeting 
disclose, then, even if you get nothing 
out of it except an understanding of 
what you owe, what you have to pay 
with, what it costs to live—it will have 
done something for you. But if you will 
systematize your financial life and get it 
once and for all under control you will 
find that the process will not only make 
for peace of mind but for security and 
the certainty of a happier present and a 
more satisfactory future.” 
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THE COST OF EATING 


How much of your 
budget should you 


allot to the all im- 
portant food item? 


by 
GEORGE F. FELLER 


Foe IS THE most important item in any 

family budget. It is well to keep in 
mind that the smaller the income the 
greater the need to use a budget in order 
that every penny be spent to the great- 
est advantage. Food is important not 
only because it is necessary to maintain 
life, but because the right foods, as well 
as quantity and quality consumed have 
a definite relation to the health, happi- 
ness and well being of each and every 
member of the family group. 


Essentials 


What part of the income should be al- 
located to this important item? Instead 
of setting down an arbitrary percentage, 
it is our purpose to point out certain es- 


‘sentials in food expenditures to use as a 


base for computing food needs. Any 
homemaker who understands and applies 
these essentials will know what foods to 
purchase in order to meet nutritive re- 
quirements and can intelligently esti- 


WEEKLY FOOD BUDGET FOR 


mate how much money to allow in the 
family budget. 

Every housewife should have a knowl- 
edge of food values and food costs as 
well as food preparation and meal plan- 
ning. Food is made up of several ele- 
ments and a diet to be properly balanced 
should contain the following essentials: 
carbohydrates, fats, proteins, mineral 
salts and vitamins. It is important in 
planning meals to provide for all these 
essentials. This is necessary to provide 
for growth and repair and necessary en- 
ergy and health giving and disease pre- 
venting elements. Foods are classified as 
energy foods, which include the carbo- 
hydrates and fats, body building and reg- 
ulating foods which include proteins and 
minerals and protective foods which con- 
tain vitamins. 

Bread, flour and other cereals are 
cheap sources of energy, minerals and 
vitamins. Milk is a cheap, healthful food 
and a necessary supplement for an ade- 
quate diet. Vegetables and fruits add 
needed minerals and vitamins and the 
most economical way to serve is raw. 
Sugars and fats are inexpensive sources 
of energy and make the diet more palat- 
able. Lean meats, fish, poultry, eggs and 
cheese are relatively expensive and their 
use is limited in low cost diets. 


The Table 


The efficient homemaker may on a lim- 
ited food allowance provide meals which 
supply her family’s dietary needs. The 
following table of “WEEKLY FOOD 
BUDGET FOR ADEQUATE DIETS,” 
prepared by Agnes A. Larson, Nutrition 
Specialist, Supervisor Home Economics 
and Nutrition for the Department of 
Education, City of St. Paul, is a splen- 
did guide for the housewife since it gives 
careful computations of the amounts and 
variety of foods necessary to provide 


adequate meals for every member of the 
family at a minimum cost. 

Savings may be further effected if 
staple and canned food stuffs are pur 
chased in larger units. For example the 
difference in price on a No. 2!5 can ot 
pineapple purchased for 25 cents and a 
No. 2 can at 20 cents is one instance 
among many of the savings which the 
housewife may make. 
is evident 


creased. 


A greater savings 
when the buying unit is in 
The wise homemaker need nev- 
er sacrifice quality if she familiarizes 
herself with brands and trade names 
These should be her protection for qual 
ity buying and a guide for comparative 
prices. Another means of savings is 
buy foods which are in season. Fruits 
and vegetables are often twice as expe) 
sive when bought out of season when 
the supply is limited. 


+ 


Price 

It is necessary to keep in mind that 
price is a relative thing and an articl 
can only be considered cheap if it is a 
standard product and costs less than a 
similar product or substitute of the same 
quality. Standard products should be 
purchased on sales if a saving can be 
effected. With knowledge of essentials 
concerning food values and food costs 
the housewife is in a position to plan in 
telligently for food needs. 





What It Takes to Make 
A Budget 


In a recent letter M. E. Forrest, Jr. 
treasurer of the Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, Telco Credit Union, summarized 
the requirements for an effective budget 
completely in this language: 

“A good budget is built on the three 
3s: 

BRAINS—an average 
BACKBONE—an enormous amount 
BOOKKEEPING—a minimum amount.” 

That gives us a fair objective as we 

seek an effective budget! 


amount 


ADEQUATE DIETS 

















c wf 1 L oD F N 

MAN | WOMAN T 7 16 15 14 13 12 11 10 9 7 6 " 4 3 2 1 
Bread, Ibs. |4 3 4 ‘ 31/2/31/2 31/2)3 21/2'21/2'21/2\2 2 2 11/21 1 1/2 
Flour & Other Cereals, Ibs. | 11/2]11/8]1 1/2 1/2 11/3 '11/4,1 3/8 |1 1/4 11/4 /1 7/8 \1 1 5611/8 #1:1/4 82/8 1 1 
Milk, qts. | 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 7 
Potatoes, bbs. | 61/314 7/8] 6 4/5 6 § 4/58 | 5 1/2 |41/2 § 1/2 44/5 41/2 4 3 5/6 Ba/3B (8 3/86 \1 2/5 1 1/4 1/5 
Dried Peas & Beans, Ibs. | 1/2) 1/3] 1/2! 1/2 1/2; 1/2| 1/2; 1/3 1/3| 1/3!) 1/3 4 1/4 1/4 
Tomatoes, Citrus Fruits, Ibs. | 41/2) 41/2|41/2 41/2 41/2 41/2 41/2 41/2 11/6 31/2 21/2 21/2 21/2 11/2 21/2 11/2 11/2 11/2 11/2 
Dried Fruit, Ibs. | 1/2 1/3 1/2 1 2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/4 1 ] 1/6 1/6 1 6 1/8 1/8 ls 1s 
Other Fruit & Veg., Ibs. | 5 4 5 41/2 41/2 41/2 41/2 31/2 31/2 3 3 3 21/2'21/2 2 2 11/21 1/2 
Other Fats, Ibs. | 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/2 1/3 3 1/3 14 1/8 1 8 
Bu.ter, Ibs. | 4/4 1/4] 1/4) 1/4 a/a| 2/4) 1/4) 1/6 n/a} 2/4) 1/6 4 1/4, 1/4 1/4 1/4 n/a) ao! 1/6 
Sugar & Molasses, Ibs. | 22/5) 14/5]21/3 21/5 21/5 2 2 14/5| 2/3\)113/2\11/3 11/3|11/5 1 1/4) 1/4 1/8 1/8 1/3 
Cheese, Ibs. } a4] aa] aa 1/4 n/a, 3/4) a74| 176 n/a) asa) 4/4 4 16 «61/6! 1/6 
Lean Meat, Fish, Ibs. | 2 11/2} 2 “24/2 1182 11/21 Th 1 1 4 34 1/2 1/2 1/3 1/4 
Eggs | 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Approximate Cost | $2.50 | $2.16 | $2.48 $2.46 $2.35 $2.29 $2.25 $2.12 $2.04 | $1.99 SI.S8 $1.78 $1.75 $163 ° $1.54 $1.49 $1.31 $1.17 


Quantities for children of any age supplied on request by The BRIDGE, Raiffeisen House, Madisen, Wisconsin. 
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Just A Year Old... 





Directors—Helms Bakeries Federal Credit Union 


| Oe | lik enthusiastic sponsorship ot 
Paul H. Helms, president of Helms 


buit’ti Ol 


bakerle ! Lo Anyel Ss, al orpyaniza 
vas held March 6th, 19536, 


nd Helms Bakeries Federal Credit Un 


on came into being. The officers elected 
ere Chas. W. Taylor, president; Ermor 

Stone, vice-president; Forrest C. Ed 

meades, treasurer. Other directors and 
mmittes were: Directors, Earl Ma 


Neill, Webster Watkins, Ewing Howard, 
and Carl Lundstrom. Credit committee 
David B. Lynch, Robert Kramer, and 
\rthur Limpus. Supervisory committee 
Ronald Queen, Anton B. Smith, Frank 
H. Cowgill. 

These officers apparently did such a 
rood job that at the first annual meeting 
of the members they were re-elected wit! 
but two exceptions. The new vice-pres 
dent is William Manuel, and Roy Madsen 
vas made a member of the credit com 
mittee 

At the end of its first vear this credit 
inion had 560 members, out of 680 em 
During this period there has 
been loaned to members a total of $56, 
121.24, of which it has not been neces 
sary to charge otf one penny. 


ploy ees 


Members have paid in on shares in 
this year $49,364.70. The maximum div 
idend of 6 was paid at the close oft 
1936 

In January the company completed and 
moved into its new office building. So 
firmly entrenched was the Helms Bak 
eries: Federal Credit Union that a fine 
office, with grilled window was included 
in the plans for this building, and be 
cause of its splendid financial condition 
the credit union was able to purchase 
outright all necessary equipment for this 
office, including safe, filing cabinets, 
desks, chairs, lamps, etc 
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It is safe to say that the Helms Bak- 


eries Federal Credit Union is one of the 


largest, fastest growing and most pro- 
yressive credit unions in the west. In 
this respect it resembles the organiza 
tion in which it is now playing so im- 
portant a part. 





Have You The Insignia’? 


Ne nt to Any Addre SS on Re ce ipt 
of 15 Cents! 


Everyone who has the CUNA but- 
ton-hole insignia likes it and you are 
beginning to see them here and there 
at credit union meetings. We sell ’em 
at cost plus average postage or fifteen 
cents to credit union members whose 
credit unions are affiliated with the 
Credit Union National Association. 
There are pins for the ladies. The in- 
signia is gold and enamel—with the 
three circles, the credit union, the 
chapter and the league, bound together 
with the arrow represents 
CUNA, the Credit Union National 
Association. It is neat and everyone 


which 


who has one—likes it. Send for your’s 


today! Fifteen cents, postage prepaid 
CREDIT UNION NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


Raiffeisen House Madison, Wis. 











Helms Bakeries, founded in 1931, has 
ust celebrated its sixth anniversary. 

The founder and guiding genius of 
this institution, Paul H. Helms, was an 





enthusiastic sponsor of the credit union. 
He presented to every officer, director, 
and committee member a subscription to 
“BRIDGE,” and a copy of “Cuna Emerg- 
es.” On the fly leaf of each book he 
wrote “A worth while project for your 
fellowman — knowledge is power.” 

The progress made by Helms Baker- 
ies Federal Credit Union may be at- 
tributed to the encouragement given by 
the management and the very loyal ef 
forts of the officers, directors and com 
mittees. 


Lets Be Glad 
We Were Not Present 


IN SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS, in 1692 
when 16 men and 5 women were hanged 
as witches. Rebecca Nourse was exe- 
cuted because she could recite the Lord’s 
prayer in Latin! 

* * % 

IN LONDON IN 1665 when the Great 

Plague took 68,000 lives! 
* * * 

IN CALABRIA, ITALY, in 1783 when an 
earthquake killed 60,000 men and women 
on February 4th! 

IN IRELAND during the potato famine 
of 1845 when 200,000 starved to death! 

* * * 

AT THE IROQUOIS THEATER in Chicago 
on December 50, 1903, when 605 people 
were killed by fire! 

* %* * 

ON THE STEAMSHIP PORTLAND when 
she went down with all passengers and 
crew lost (157 passengers and all the 
crew) on November 26, 1898! 


Poem of the Month 


Cooperation 


It ain’t the guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close cooperation, 
That makes them win the day 
It ain’t the individual, 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting team-work 
Of every bloomin’ soul! 





At Superior 


Superior, Wisconsin, credit unions 
broke several records on the evening of 
March 31. At their Chapter meeting 
they had nearly 400 out, the largest 
howing ever made by a city with an 
equivalent number of credit unions. The 
econd record was the inclusion of a 
trong delegation from Duluth, Minne- 
ota, making the meeting an interstate 
affair and finally Superior has the larg- 
est percentage credit union membership 
in the Wisconsin Credit Union League 
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New England . . Land of Origins 


(Continued from page 5) 

the other products of whaling. Even for- 
eign whalers were often captained by 
Nantucket men, for these peaceful Quak- 
ers hunted Leviathan with greater skill 
than any other men. In pursuit of the 
yreat sperm whale they were sometimes 
gone three or four years, straying as far 
away as the South Sea Islands or the 
Antarctic, often into previously unchart- 
ed waters. The last whaler sailed in ‘69, 
and the wharves have rotted away, but 
the houses the sea-captains built are still 
there, pretty impressive old mansions, 
some of them, and filled with the things 
their owners brought back from Japan or 
the Fiji Islands—odd places for New 
England Quakers to be sailing to. Nan- 
tucket is full of artists, now; it shares 
with Cape Cod the distinction of being 
about the oftenest painted spot in the 
United States. 


Spring and Maple Sugar 


Spring in New England has more 
promise, more loveliness by contrast with 
the bleak winter that has preceded it, 
than anywhere else in the country. The 
whole countryside teems with new life 
and activity as the snow melts and the 
mud is replaced by young grass and the 
first woodland flowers, the tlowers with 
the old fashioned names- k j 
the Pulpit. 


-bluets, Jack in 


The sap starts to run, and along the 
roads one sees a sight which is charac- 
teristic of New England—sap buckets 
suspended from the rows of tall maple 
trees which line the country roads, prom- 
ises of future maple syrup and hard sug- 
ar. The clear, sweetish stuff makes a re- 
freshing drink, if the farmer doesn't 
happen to see you. Nothing is so sure a 


sign of spring to the old New Englander 
as the sight of these shiny 
draining the overflow of new life from 
the tree. 


buckets, 


But it is in the fall that the New Eng- 
lander really sings the beauties of his 
country. The headmaster of one school 
never failed to conclude school meetings 
in the months of October and November 
by urging the boys to look up at the hills 
around them, and always his advice was 
yood, for surely no other place in the 
world can boast of such a riot of gold 
and green and crimson when the leaves 
are turning. The factual and unemo- 
tional records of the United States 
Weather Bureau bear witness that New 
England has more sunny days in the fall 
than at any other time of vear. Then it 
is that the white spires of churches stand 
up against a clear deep-blue sky, and the 
clean, cool air is pungent with the aro- 
matic odors of burning leaves, raked 
from uncounted tidy lawns. More than 
at any other time of year, New England 
has a charm and character of its own in 
the autumn. 


Education 


Fall is the time of vear to see New 
England’s great universities—Harvard, 
Yale, Dartmouth, Amherst, Williams and 
forty others—for this is the time of year 
when the traditional ivy actually does 
cling to their walls and the undergradu- 
ate is out in his brightest colors. All are 
different and individual, each beautiful 
in its own way. Harvard's yard is a pic- 
turesque island in the center of the oth- 
erwise hustling city of Cambridge; Yale’s 
magnificent Gothic buildings are impres- 
sive; but probably the most typically 
New England of the lot is Old Dart- 
mouth Row—three white brick buildings 
in the best tradition of New England 
architecture, square and green-shut- 














“You and Your Hitching Post!” 
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tered, overlooking from a little eminence 
the elm-fringed campus at their feet 
There are plenty of old things. still 
surviving in New England—and not as 
carefully preserved museum pieces, eith 
er, but still in use, asking no favors or 
special regard. New England is still full 
of covered bridges, for instance, battered 
and weatherbeaten and full of creaks and 
yroaning 


echoes, but spanning the 


streams as satisfactorily as ever. They 
are yradually being replaced by shiny, 
concrete affairs, but it will be many 
years before the last of them is yone, so 
solidly were they built. We will have lost 
something irreplaceable when they van 
ish; nothing will ever sound quite like 
a horse and wagon, wagon with one bad 
Wheel, going through a long covered 
vridge. 

This article is too short to cover ade 
quately a territory so full of scenery and 
tradition and all the other things that 
tourists go hunting for. But maybe we 
can stimulate Americans from other se 
tions of the country to the point of get 
ting into the car and heading Northeast. 
It’s a great place for the automobile 
tourist, especially that hardy soul who 
doesn’t mind leaving the concrete high 
Way and taking a chance on dirt roads 
and getting lost in order to really see the 
country. , 





Strike One 


(Cuntinued from page 7) 

out last year wouldn't do Mickey Coch- 
rane’s boys all the good in the world. 
And they'll have Hank Greenberg back 
in the game, and maybe even Mickey, 
Himself. And they got Schoolboy Rowe, 
only I guess you can’t call him School 
boy any more, with young Feller in the 
league. (Joke.) I don’t know about the 
Yankees this year. They're getting no 
vounger fast, and DiMaggio can’t take 
the place of Gehrig and Dickey and Laz 
zeri all by himself. But probably those 
old boys have a few games in ‘em yet. 
Anyways, I ain’t so sure about the Yanks 
as some of these smart sportswriters; 
they ain’t got the pitching, for one thing. 

Well, the editor says I have to cut this 
short, so here’s the way I pick them. 
Next month I will tell you how they will 
finish in the National League. Don’t go 
and mortgage your home to place no par- 
lays after reading this, though; I ain't 
that sure. 

Here goes: 


Detroit Cleveland 
New York Chicago 
Washington St. Louis 
Boston Philadelphia 





Slight Error 


Young Doctor: “I’m afraid I made a 
mistake in filling out a death certificate 
today.” 

Old Doctor: “How was that?” 


Young Doctor: “I  absent-mindedly 
signed my name in the space left for 


, 


‘cause of death’. 
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Armour Employees at St. Joe 





Directors, Armour Employees Credit Union of St. Joseph, Missourt 


i Re \RMOUR Emplovees Credit Unio: vears ot the depression us well as the 
f St. Joseph, Missouri, was organ lrought, both adding yreatly to the un 
{in Februat 131 The credit ur ertainty of employment. 
experienced a remarkably steady The credit union had its annual ele 
th rom’ the start and at the end tion of officers in January. Three mem 
the first ar had 279 members and bers of the Board of Directors, one mem 
iid a | dividend t ts shareholde ber of the Credit Committee and the 
Vir. Opie I. King was the first trea three members of the Supervisory Com 
vl i! | remained 1! that apacity int aa} ttee were all re elected tor the Veal 
t ned in D mber, 1935, to accep 937 
position ith the Federal Organiza The Board of Directors are: Mr. L. B 
Shewmaker, president: Mr. E. A. Grit 
\t the present time there are 769% fith, vice president; Mr. A. E. Vaughan, 
ember in the credit union Chere are Treasurer: Mr. O. A. Sautter, Secretary: 
H04 outstanding loans amounting t Mrs Sophia Milbourn. Mr. Rodney 
$57,000.00. The total share value is now Speaker, Mr. W. E. Bird, Mr. George 
So OOO L080 \ 6 dividend was declared Dodd and Mr. R. W. Bruegyger 
r 1936 which totaled $2580.00. The The Supervisory Committee are: M) 
nion now has $2650.00 in it Harry Mvers. Mr. Herbert Peterson and 
irantee fund Mr. Glen Wardlow 
he fact that I han $100.00) ha The Credit Committee are: Mr. Nal 
ritten off on bad loans is a_ fin Ripper, Mr. Martin Drummond and M: 
! ! specially e tl overed tl} Herbert Croul 


. \ re prophesving yreat things tor 
Florida in the credit union movement 
ind the evening was given over mostl: 


and Hear the Birds Sing to jllification, There was a good din 
IL) yo RY et nto that dangero 


state rf fusion and a most yvrand and perfect 


a most interesting entertainment 


fine looking men and lovely ladies in pro 


i here t} nt | new it a evening was enjoved by all 
' hiect | had the n but the surprise came in the middl 
that I knew all the answers to credit of the evening when a group of local 
rabbi \ ntil I went to the Flor plavers under the direction of Martin 
in Leagu onvention at Jacksonville Fabians of Jacksonville broadcast ovel 
The meeting was held in the Grand Station WJAX a credit union play whicl 
Rall Room of the Mavytlower Hotel It was quite the most effective credit unio) 
an extremely fine party; during tl publicity I have encountered. 
fternoon session of the convention the lo begin with the story was very sim- 
erious business of the meeting had been _ ple. It opened with the exodus of fac 
1 of in a most businesslike way tory workers from the mill gates of a 
16 


Saturday afternoon. All the hustle and 
bustle of the occasion were faithfully 
reproduced, the factory whistles, the 
cars starting up as their owners hur- 
ried for home and the Saturday halt 
holiday. Three young men were in the 
throng, one of whom was hastening to 
the hospital where his wife was antici 
pating the arrival of their first child; his 
pal was on his way home to take his wife 
for a long anticipated ride in the coun 
try There was the exchange of such 
talk as three young men would indulge 
in and it develops that the prospective 
father is not worrving about the bills 
vhich will be incidental to the birth be 
cause his credit union is standing by 
This gives an opportunity for discussing, 
in very simple and understandable fash 
ion, the functions of the credit union 
They part company at the hospital and 
the one husband hurries to greet his new 
lv arrived son and heir and the other 
hastens home for the holiday in the 
country. 

But the holiday turns out badly; on a 
steep hill the brakes fail to work on the 
old car and there is a collision with a 
truck and Marvy is hurried to the hos 
pital, apparently in a dying condition. 
Her husband now begins his franti 
search for the money he needs that Mary 
may have the operation which is the last 
desperate chance. He gets it finally at 
the credit union through the third voung 
man who intercedes for him. 

The story does not sound particularly 
thrilling in the telling of it but I can 
testify that it “got under my _ skin.” 
| yot a real notion what a fine, personal, 
decent thing the credit union is. 


re 


This Is a Mighty Good 


Credit Union Doctrine 
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We recently received this fine publi 
city which has to do with the operating 
principles of one of the most recentls 
organized credit unions in Hawaii. 
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Credit Unions Do Pay Dividends 


REDIT UNIONS are organized primarily 

for the service they can render their 
individual members, and it is an estab- 
lished fact that the advantage of the bor- 
rower on credit union rates of interest, 
especially in the State of Minnesota, is 
at least twelve times the advantage of de- 
positors and share holders. Yet one must 
not lose sight of the other fact, equally 
important and working for both the de- 
positor or share holder and the borrower, 
that the money invested in the credit 
union PAYS A GOOD DIVIDEND and 
is SAFE. 

Some credit union members are con- 
fused as to the relative values of these 
advantages. The depositor needs to be 
convinced that even though the rate of 
interest is low, his dividend can be high 
and his investment safe at the same time. 
The borrower must realize that the de- 
positors are entitled to a good return on 
their invested money (and he will have 
an investment in the credit union himself 
when he negotiates a loan), for without 
the capital the credit union would not be 
able to care for the credit needs of its 
members. 

A study of the accompanying data from 
the City and County Employee’s Credit 
Union of St. Paul, Minnesota, brings out 
a wealth of information concerning this 
credit union movement that is sweeping 
the nation. This Credit Union, of which 
I am the treasurer, began in 1928, and 
at the end of the year, with a total mem- 
bership of 201 and assets of $4,177.46, a 
dividend of 6% was paid. Steady growth 
continued and in the years 1930, ’31, ’32, 
33, '34 a dividend of 7% was paid. Every 


by 


GEORGE F. FELLER 


President, Minnesota Credit Union 
League 


other year of its existence a 6% dividend 
has been paid, and that rate now is the 
legal maximum rate of dividend that can 
be declared. This Credit Union has a 
comfortable “cushion” of $13,800 of un- 
divided earnings and reserve fund for the 
protection of the depositors and share- 
holders. 

Members of the City and County Em- 
plovees Credit Union have learned how 
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to make good use of their Credit Union, 
and that is what makes it pay good divi- 
dends. They have learned that it is often 
good business to get a loan in order to 
pay cash, and get the discount. In the 
beginning 40% of the members became 
borrowers and at the end of 1936 there 
were 70° of the membership using the 
capital of the Credit Union, which 
amounted to $260,278.63, and paying the 
interest which.comes back to them and 
to the other 30%, who are investors only, 
in the form of good dividends. 

Over half of the loans outstanding at 
the end of last year have from twelve to 
twenty-four months to run, and these 
long time loans give stability to the 
credit union’s business. 

The most popular amount for loans, 
as shown on the Analysis of Loans ac- 
companying this article, is from $100 to 
$124, and another interesting fact is that 
practically one-fourth of the loans made 


(Continued on page 4) 


CHART OF GROWTH OF THE CITY AND COUNTY EMPLOYEES’ CREDIT 


UNION, ST. PAUL, RAMSEY COUNTY, MINNESOTA 








Reserve Fund 


No. of 


Amount of 








Year Assets and Undivided Mem- Fl Loans Out- Dividends 
Earnings bers ers standing Paid 
1928 $ 4,177.46 $ 63.59 201 80 $ 3,769.95 6% 
1929 9,357.25 217.93 265 95 8,749.54 6% 
1930 12,245.20 463.87 340 135 11,250.09 1% 
1931 22.630.56 905.61 480 232 20,973.88 T% 
1932 38,580.86 1,859.86 540 360 37,093.75 T% 
1933 60,170.89 3,244.04 621 429 49,647.45 T% 
1934 99,281.01 5,631.49 911 703 89,592.60 T% 
1935 167,467.13 10,846.29 1255 926 150,515.45 6% 
1936 260,278.63 13,873.20 1524 1070 246,812.47 6% 














Averages of Minnesota Credit Unions 





Quantity 


or Amount 





Outstanding Loans 
Investment Securities 


Real Estate Mortgages 


$2,152.047. 
183,668. 


586,358.! 


Number Average Per 
Reporting Credit Union 
86 215 
13 54 


50 18 


$10,009.52 
3,401.26 


32,575.46 


Cash in Bank and On Hand 170,137.31* 218 2,156.59 
otal Assets 3,467,475.49* 221 15,689.93 

are 2,477,190.81 222 11,158.51 
Deposits 747,117.42 98 7,623.64 
It rve Fund 106,638.94 222 480.35 
Undivided Profi 74,592.69 193 386.49 
Number of M e} $11,874 _ 222 189 
Number Borrowers 22,337 * 214 104 
Number of Loans 38,471 215 179 
otal Loans During the Year 4,203,019.16 215 19,548.92 
lotal of Dividends Paid 80,765.52 126 640.99 
Percentage of Loans per Borrower—1.72 
Average Amount per Loan—109.25. 

Percentage of total assets not ** Percentage of members who 
senting 13.56 borrow * 53 


LT rHe February issue of Dawn, an ar- Credit 
ticle by Mr. George F. Feller, Presi- $236,564.71 


ita Credit Union cording to 


unions of 


Minnesota earned 
during the year 1936, ac- 
the statement of the Banking 


League, gave figures on a number of Department. Expenses and interest paid 
operating in Minnesota, amounted to $88,313.29, leaving a bal- 
al membership, number ance of $148,251.42 Net Karnings. 
= at +t 1 th, ) t; oft crrowth by . " ° 
er ral fT growtn Dy) At the end of the year Dividends were 
F , } f res were ta! > C079 7e- = 
- ui ' . | ad an nting to a total of $80,765.52, 
+) 1Y g " . " +7 . fs 
é e shinne . h with Dividends Payable of $21,- 
yepartment. 912.15, gave a total of $102.277.67. 
~ , t ‘ Heel received 
(1 t >] ot Ss 7.973. 75 ett + ys 
: Mir in enedit un | al of 4 40,9 4: 49 left from 
a ' @) interested eal ges er dividends pald and paya- 
r bi ere deducted, there was transferred 
} ! il mm to wol 
' ase ei in avel t reserve 925,844.95. Charge-off for 
é‘ ' ‘ furniture and fixtures totalled $2.45 
For them and for oth- aoe - talled $2,458.80, 
nutine « , . = - anita nt 
‘ ho like tatistics and averages, the te a balance in undivided profits ot 
, 919,670.00, 
table is reproduced. 
ndred and twenty-five credit — 


reported to the Banking Depart 
ment at the end of 1936, but three of 


t] ! hed very incomplete reports, 
ind ers failed to report on cer 
te! 
i! middle umn in the above table 
the number of credit unions re- 
porting n each item. 
An ¢ ation regarding a few items 
may be necessary Note that only 54 
redit unions reported investment secur 


ls reported real estate mort 
ure loans. There were probably no more 
credit unto! holding these types of re 


surces The average for real estate 
mortyaye loans for the 18 credit unions 
$32,575.46, and this average was 
materially increased by two large credit 
“which held most of the real estate 
mortvage loans 
Note that 222 credit unions reported 
hare and only 98 reported accepting 
t loans averaged $19,548.92 for 
215 credit unions which reported, and 
loans outstanding at the end of the year 
averaged 310,009.52. The percentage of 


members who borrowed was 53.3. Che 


iverage size loan was $109.25. 


Twin City Lines Again 


N THE December issue of Dawn the 

statement was made that a potentially 
great credit union came into being in 
Minnesota on August 13th, when the 
Twin City Lines Credit Union was or- 
ganized. 

At that time the membership was 321 
and the assets $5700. Two months later, 
when the credit union was examined by 
the Banking Department, the assets 
were $11,409.81 and the membership 615. 
Membership and assets practically dou- 
bled in two months time. 

The Treasurer, Mr. C. E. Stephenson, 
stated recently that the assets were con- 
tinuing to grow at the rate of about 
$2,000 every two weeks, and now totalled 
more than $18,000, with over 700 mem- 
bers. 

A social club has been organized 
among the members of the credit union, 
and the first social function was a dance 
held on April 3rd, at Woodruff Hall, 
Prior and St. Anthony Avenue, St. Paul, 
a point half way between the two cities. 


To One Who Asks a Touch 


Many a note I’ve signed. 
Many a loan I’ve made. 

Many accounts I’ve guaranteed 
And many times I’ve paid. 


Do I get it back? I do not, 
So I’ve resolved to be free. 
Friend, if a friend you are, 
Don’t ask for a loan from me. 


The Credit Union is yours. 

Ill co-sign a note for you 

So you'll be free of debt. 

What more can a true friend do? 


—Clyde Buell. 





Directors, St. Paul Armour Employees Credit Union, From the Bridge, September, 1931 


Tue Dawn 
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Of Wisconsin League | The committee is planning to condu 
As you know there are various cred 


REPARATIONS are nearly completed for 

the Third Annual Meeting of the Wis- 
consin Credit Union League at Hotel 
Wausau, Wausau, Wisconsin, on Satur- 
day, May 15, 1937. 

Every effort has been made. to make 
this meeting interesting and helpful and 
particular emphasis is being stressed that 
the convention will be featured along ed- 
ucational lines. 

The committee in charge of the section- 
al meetings to be held Saturday morning 
has selected thirteen timely subjects for 
discussion, as will be noted elsewhere in 
this supplement. 

The officers and directors of the Wis- 
consin Credit Union League wish to ex- 
tend to all credit unionists of Wisconsin 
a cordial invitation to attend the conven- 
tion regardless of whether they are mem- 
bers of the league or not, in fact we are 
urging that credit unions send their en- 
tire board of directors to the convention 
instead of only the usual delegate. This 
will be one of the finest opportunities for 
credit union officers and members to meet 
other credit union people and to discuss 
their common problems. 

Wausau is noted for being a great con- 
vention city and the committee is not 
overlooking the matter of arranging for 
an enjoyable time while you are there. 

The committee has been trying to ar- 
range with the C. M. St. P. & P. Railway 
(Milwaukee Road) to obtain a reduced 
rate to Wausau on the day of the con- 
vention. The preliminary arrangements 
are that a train will leave Milwaukee 
about 1:00 A. M. on May 15 and arrive 
at Wausau about 8:00 A. M. 

If seventy-five or more people will ar- 
range to make the trip from Milwaukee 
to Wausau the round trip rate will be 
$3.74. (The regular round-trip fare to 
Wausau is $7.50). The entire party must 
travel together on the going trip but may 
return individually any time within ten 
days. The return trip can be made leav- 
ing Wausau at 1:05 P. M. on Sunday, 


it union chapters located throughout 
the state of Wisconsin. Now that the 
Wisconsin supplement is available for 
an exchange or ideas, chapters why 
not get busy and send in your news 
items, questions, etc.. 

The Superior Chapter, which is a 
very active credit union chapter, held 
an interesting and instructive meeting 
on Wednesday, March 31 at the Con- 
cordia Church at 6:30 P. M. Mr 
Brice, President of the League, had 
the privilege of attending this meeting 
and came back to Milwaukee with the 
foilowing report: “I never attended a 
better meeting, not alone from the 
standpoint of attendance, which was 
about four hundred, but because of 
the credit union spirit which prevail- 
ed. All I can say is that I wish there 
were more chapters like Superior.” 

This is a fine tribute to your chap- 
ter, Superior, and we want you to 
know that the League is proud of you 
and we wish you added success. 











May 16 on the Hiawatha which brings 
them back to Milwaukee about 6:10 P. M. 

We have also obtained special rates for 
credit union delegates and visitors from 
Madison and La Crosse. If seventy-five 
or more people entrain at Madison for 
Wausau the round trip fare will be $3.05 
and if seventy-five or more entrain for 
Wausau from La Crosse the round trip 
will be $2.96. 

Reservations for making the trip 
should be sent to the league office by name 
but do not remit the fare. The reserva- 
tions will be made by the League with the 
railroad company and the reservation 
ticket will be collected for at the ticket 
office at the time and at the various 
points of departure. Preparations are 
being made for a large delegation from 
Kenosha and Racine to entrain from Mil- 
waukee with the Milwaukee group. 

The Hotel Wausau, Wausau, Wiscon- 
sin, has quoted special rates for conven- 
tion visitors as follows: 
toom with full-size bed, with bath $2.50 
Double room with bath $4.00 
Room with twin beds $4.50 and $5.00 


sightseeing tours on Sunday A. M. for 
the convention visitors. There are many) 
points of interest in Wausau and nearby 
places, and visitors will no doubt be ver 
much interested to see this part of our 
beautiful state. 


PROGRAM 
THIRD ANNUAL MEETING AND BANQUET 
OF 
WISCONSIN CREDIT UNION LEAGUE 


Registration 8:00 A. M 
Educational Meetings 
9:30 A. M. to 12:00 Noor 
GENERAL CHAIRMAN 
CARL HAERTEL, Mil. Vocational Scho 
Financial and General Mai agement Gro 
George Weinfurter, Chairmar 
Clyde Diggles, Advisor 
Reinhold Ganzer, Advisor 
Earl Rentfro, Advisor 
A. Credit Union Expenses. 
3. Control of Share Deposits 
C. Borrower’s Insurance 
D. Loan and Collection Policy. 
EK. Social Security as it Affects Credit 
Unions. 
Credit Committee Group 
John P. Roop, Chairman 
Val Jacobi, Advisor 
Floyd Fuller, Adviso: 
A. Financial Counselling with Borrower 
3. Co-makers Collateral] Characte) 
Loans Chattel Mortgages. 
C. Waiver of Loan Payments 
D. Delinquencies. 
Group for Bookkee ping Problen 
Norman S. Tracy, Chairman 
Emmett Hampton, Adviso1 
J. E. Reimbold, Advisor 
Qualifications of the Treas 
Routine Procedure. 
Monthly and Semi-annual Closing of 
Books. 
D. Auditing Procedure. 


MEMBERS BUSINESS MEETING 
2:00 P. M. to 5:00 P. M. 


Determination of a quorum. 
Reading of minutes of last meeting. 
President’s Report. 

Managing Director’s Report. 
Treasurer’s and Auditing Committee report. 
Other committee reports. 

Adoption of budget. 

Elections. 

Unfinished business 

New business. 

Adjournment. 








‘Round the Office 


i. ORDER that we may have the name of 
] 


alternate correctly 





uur delegate and 
‘Fi 


ted on our records at the League office 
d thereby eliminate any confusion 
h may arise the day of the conven 
tion itself, will each member credit union 
end in these names within the 
days if you have not alread} 
i} 

We are pleased to add the name of the 
Motor Castings Credit Union, West Al 
ir roster ol credit unions having 
0) nembership record, Congratu 

| endar bank certainly n 
» the credit union members. Al 
everyone who sees these banks pur 
one to display to the members and 
find that shortly after an order for 
these banKS Ina larger quantity Is placed 


the same credit union. Have you your 


\mong those who frequent the League 


office are E. A. Woit, Treasurer of the 


Perte Credit Union, Milwaukee; W. 
Went Treasurer of the Street Car & 
sus Men’s Credit Union, Milwaukee; 
Hl. Stark, Treasurer of the Milwaukee 
Road Locomotive Credit Union; Ray 
Strozvk of the Doerman Shoe Credit Un 
ion, South Milwaukee; Henry Wittbrot, 


President of the Milwaukee Flush Valve 
Credit Union; S. F. Zakrzewski of the 
show boy Credit Milwaukee; 
Franklin L. Thomas, Treasurer ot the 
Master Lock Credit Union, Milwaukee; 
Mi Witte, Treasurer of the Dairy Dis 
tributors Credit Union, Milwaukee; and 
Treasurer of the Motor 
(Castings Credit Union. 


Union, 


( Berghoeter, 


\t a meeting held at the League office 
on Monday evening, March 22, to count 
the ballots from the member credit unions 
revarding the resolution amending the 
t lav on the eliszibility of officers for 
re-election the ballot committee, consist- 
ing of Norman Brice, Walter Meyer, Jo 
eph Kuemmel, and Val Jacobi, counted 

tal of fifty-two ballots which were re 

ved up to the time of the meeting all 

these ballots being in favor of the 
Since the time of the meeting 
an additional thirteen ballots have been 
received, all of these also favoring the 
resolution, Since we have a membership 
vo hundred nine credit unions we re- 
quired a quorum of thirty-three. The 
result was therefore recorded as an unan- 
imous vote favoring the resolution. We 
wish to thank those credit unions who 
have responded for their cooperation. 


y+ 


Out-of-town visitors were Harry Han- 
sen, Treasurer of the Belle City Credit 
Union, Racine, and Earl J. Soli, newly 
appointed Treasurer of the Western 
Council Credit Union, Racine, Wisconsin. 

We wish to thank those credit unions 
who sent in comments on this Wisconsin 


supplement and we are looking for more 


ideas from all of you. Have you any sug- 


gestions: 


Small Loan Rates 


M*: EVANS CLARKE, Director of the 
Twentieth Century Fund, Inc., has 
given us permission to reprint here the 
result of his extensive researches into the 


small loan business. 


Annual 
Loan Agen Rate 
On S1LOO 
Credit Union usual legal max!- 
» 
mum rat 12 
Per na | al ay irtmel! ( 
Bank ypical rate Li 
Mort Plan Bank New York 
state rat Li 
Remedial Loan Societi iverag’ 
rate 15.6 ( 18 J 
| ilment Buying usual rates 
Val Ll to 40 or n ? 


Axias (unlicensed saving and loan 
associations )—usual rates 28.5 


Pawnshops-—usual legal maximum 


rate 36 
Personal (Family ) Finance Com- 
panies most common legal 

maximum rate 12 
Unlicensed Lenders—usual rates 

240° to 280° 

(Rates as high as 1000°% a year have 


been found) 


While the above rates are entirely typi- 
cal of Wisconsin, we all who are fortunate 
enough to belong to a Wisconsin credit 
union should be grateful for the fact 
that the exorbitant rate money lender 
has found that our State is not the most 
fertile field, very largely because of the 
more than 480 credit unions throughout 
the entire state. 

No matter how small the purchase may 
be, it is well worth your while to check 
outside finance rates with your credit un- 
ions and if you can’t do it yourself don’t 
hesitate to contact your credit union as 
your treasurer will be glad to help you. 

Banking Commissioner Cleary in a re- 
cent report to a legislative committee 
pointed out that since the decrease of in- 
terest rate permitted to the licensed lend- 
ers to the present 2!2°. per month, the 
number of licensed lenders has decreased 
in the state from 96 to 47, that the total 
of the business which they do has de- 
creased from $11,000,000.00 to $7,000.- 
000.00, and that this has all happened in 
a five-year period. He then gave the cred- 
it union statistics for the same period, 
indicating the rapid increase in credit 
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unions, and expressed it to be his opinion 
that the credit unions will eventually take 
care of this small loan problem adequately 
for all the people of the state by natural 


expansion. 





Surplus I ’rofits Tax 


4 Ken QUESTION has come up as to wheth- 
er credit unions with undivided earn- 
ings may be taxed under Section 102 of 
the Revenue Act of 1936, providing for 
a tax on corporations improperly accumu- 
lating surpluses. This is known popularly 
as the Surplus Profits Tax. Section 101 
of this act exempts “Domestic building 
and loan associations, substantially all 
the business of which is confined to mak- 
ing loans to members; and cooperative 
banks without capital stock, organized 
and operated for mutual purposes and 
without profit.” 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has often ruled that credit unions come 
within the exemption granted to ‘“Coop- 
erative banks without capital stock, etc.”, 
under previous internal revenue laws. 
While there has been no specific ruling at 
the time the law was pending, it is our 
understanding that in accordance with 
previous procedure credit unions are not 
taxable under this act. 





Do It Heartily 


We are not sent into this world to do 
anything into which we cannot put our 
hearts. We have certain work to do for 
our bread; and that is to be done stren- 
uously; other work to do for our delight, 
and that is to be done heartily; neither 
is to be done by halves or shifts, but with 
a will; and what is not worth this effort 
is not to be done at all—John Ruskin. 


President Brice attended the Illinois 
State League Convention at the Medinah 
Club in Chicago, on Saturday, March 20, 
and got many pointers ior our League 
convention next month. 





You're Always Welcome 
At the League Office 


Don’t overlook the Wisconsin Credit 
Union League office when on a visit to 
Milwaukee. The office is located at 259 
East Wells Street, Milwaukee. We car- 
ry there a complete stock of credit un- 
ion accounting forms and other pub- 
licity material. We are anxious to 
have member credit unions contact the 
office and to assist in every way possi- 
ble with all credit union problems. Re- 
member the address! 


WISCONSIN CREDIT UNION LEAGUE 
259 E. Wells St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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On To Indian Lake 


AS THE annual meeting of the Ohio 
Credit Union League will be held 
May 8 and 9 at Beatley’s Hotel on Indian 
Lake we present here some of the very 
colorful background of this _ historic 
country. Indian Lake is just northwest 
of Bellefontaine in the western part of 
Ohio. The author is indebted to Father 
Mueller, treasurer of the Carthagena 
Parish Credit Union from whose splen- 
did book “‘Red, Black and White,” much 
of this material was taken. 

American histories begin, as a rule, 
with England. Ohio history begins with 
France. Columbus failed to find the 
Gateway to Cathay, but he did find the 
natives on this new continent wearing 
ornaments of yellow metal and thereafter 
the Spanish were searching for gold, and 
they were not interested in this North- 
west territory at first. 


A Hunting Ground 


This territory was an excellent hunt- 
ing ground. Imagine if you can, as you 
ride over the modern hard surfaced high- 
ways viewing the prosperous farms with 
modern buildings, this territory which 
was previously so thickly forested that a 
squirrel could go from the Ohio River 
to the Great Lakes without ever com- 
ing down to the ground. A veritable par- 
adise to the red-skinned hunter. 

This territory was inhabited by In- 
dians of the powerful Shawnee tribe, 
as well as the Wyandots, the Miamis and 
the dispersed bands of the Chicksaws. In 
this territory lived Chief Cornstalk, the 
most powerful chief during the French 
and Indian war, together with Chief 
Half-King and Chief Pipe. Over this 
territory St. Clair marched to his defeat 
and Mad Anthony Wayne to his victory. 
As you come to Indian Lake you will 
cross the Mad River which takes its name 
from Anthony Wayne. 

Before the discovery of America furs 
were a sign of wealth and luxury. Milady 
not only wanted her skirts but even her 














Cottages on Indian Lake 


petticoats trimmed with marten fur. 
Adam of Bremen wrote in 1076 “For 
our damnation, as | believe, we strive to 
come into possession of martin skins per 
fas or ne fas (by right if we can, by 
force if we must) as if our eternal salva- 
tion depended upon it.” Before the dis- 
covery of America a fur robe could be 
afforded by Queens only; duchesses were 
granted by royal patents to wear ermine 
but its purchase often proved ruinous. 


Monopoly 


Under the Aegis of the Teutonic 
knights Germans had colonized Russia 
and by the time Columbus reached Amer- 
ica the Great Hanseatic League had 
practically a monopoly on the fur trade 
in Russia and Asia. 

“Silk and brocade from the realm of the 
Caliph 

Furs from Samarkand and Tamerlain’s 
realm.” 

So the French had hoisted the “fleur de 
lis” long before England became aware 
of the richness of this territory. While 
the Spaniards were searching for gold 
the English approached the natives for 
a deed for the sale of land for a bottle 
of rum, for they were tillers of the soil. 
The idea of settling impoverished sub- 
jects was far from the minds of the 
French rulers, who granted monopoly 


after monopoly to prospective traders. 
At first the Indians fought the French 
in a long series of battles, but the French 
finally won over the Indians by cheating 
and trickery. They bought “fifty skins 
worth fifty crowns” for a copper kettle. 


Coming of the English 


About 200 years ago the English en- 
tered into this territory in competition 
with the French fur traders. The main 
reason that England was little interested 
in the fur trade at first was because Dear 
Mother England had her hands in the 
pockets of the rich Rajahs of India. But 
about this time “Weasel for the King 
and beaver for the rich” began to cast a 
magic spell on Pilgrims, Puritans and 
Cavaliers. The contest between the Brit- 
ish Cross of St. Andrew and the French 
lilies began practically on the spot where 
the Ohio Credit Union League will hold 
its annual meeting. This contest begot 
war and bloodshed. It is a mistake to be- 
lieve that wars are started at the scene 
of battle or that local history is made at 
the time and place that it occurs. Behind 
the French trader loomed the face of 
Louis XV and the English were to be 
supported by George Il. The Indians 
fought first one and then the other and 
bled to death for those who would rob 
them of their peltry and their lands. In 
the meantime the French diplomats and 
the English Chancery granted lands and 
monopolies in this territory. It is not 
stated by what right these so-called 
statesmen disposed of the lands of the 
Indians. 

In the long run England won out over 
France because France never really ap- 
preciated the possibilities of the New 
World and she sent more troops to con- 
quer townships in Germany than to hold 
her possessions in America. 

The Indian tribes fought against the 
Americans during the Revolutionary 
war, and almost succeeded in defeating 
them. The Rebel losses in battles with 
the Indians were much greater than 
their losses against the British. Even 
though peace was declared, the fighting 

(Continued on page 3) 








Toledo Chapter Looks Ahead 





ARTHUR E. FRYER 


President, Toledo Chapter 


Ts roLepO Chapter is fortunate in 
} 


} 

waving a group of people that is in- 
terested in the Credit Union Movement 
and willing to work. We hold regular 
monthly meetings that are both enter- 
aining and instructive, each union fairly 

vel] represented 
We have three big jobs ahead of us for 
the vear. First, each unit a member of 
he State Leayue and National Associa- 
Second, organizing new credit un 
should double our present mem 
Third, institute an educational 
program so that every member of each 
Union will understand the prin- 
ipl and pO 


mundation on 


sibilities that are the very 
which Mr. Filene who 
donated so generously of both time and 
money) started to build a structure call 
We believe that the BRIDGE should be 
in every member's home. This magazine, 
ably edited by Mr. Bergengren, is 
brimming over with ideas, sugges 
tions and items of interest such as the 
travelogue section. 

We should give Mr. Doig a bouquet of 
thanks for hi 
partment 

Bishop Alter of the Toledo Catholic 
Diocese cemprising 19 counties has ap- 


; Question and Answer De 


pointed Father Fridolin Frommherz dio- 
esian organizer for Parish Credit Un- 


ions. Father Frommherz has a very a 
tive credit union in the Carragher Par- 
h just west of Toledo. So we are look 


ing forward to quite a sizeable develop 
ment of parish credit unions. 

Toledo Chay ter has the distinction of 
being the first group in the State of 
Ohio to organize a credit union for Of 
ficers and Committee Members. This is 
a step in the right direction of ren- 
dering a service to the greatest num- 





ber as at present officers and committee 
members are not entitled to borrow from 
their local units. 

This restriction has eliminated many 
efficient and enthusiastic workers from 
active duty as officers. Now it will be 
possible to draft any member for service 
as funds will be available through the 
Toledo Credit Union, if the occasion or 
emergency demands relief. 

This service is extended to all Credit 
Unions in 19 counties comprising the en- 
tire northwestern section of the state 
of Ohio. 

We feel sure that this part of Toledo 
Chapter Benefits will be appreciated and 
well supported so that each and every 
officer or committee member of the in- 
dividual units can have a loan if and 
when the need arises. 


Arthur E. Fryer, Pres. 





Carthage Mills 
Presents Report 


1° SEPTEMBER, 1935, the Carthage Mills 

Employees’ Credit Union was organ- 
ized. On October 11, 1935, we received 
our charter to operate as a corporation 
under the state laws of Ohio. We began 
with 150 Charter members with $648.75 
paid in on shares. After one and a half 
years of operation, our have 
grown to $9,089.72. The plant has but 
194 emplovees; we now have 192 mem- 
bers. Out of 192 members, we have 118 
borrowers. To date we have not refused 
one single loan and have only one con- 
sidered not collectable. This loan is 
backed up by three co-signers and is not 


assets 


al loss. 

We started our Credit Union to pro- 
mote a system by which we could save 
money and lend to those in need. We 
found that lending was just a small part 
and the true worth of our Credit Union 
was the service it could give its mem- 
Below is our February statement 
which shows what really can be done 
when men work together. 


bers. 


Bnd of Fe bruary, 1937 
ASSETS 


Loans 
Cash 


$8,870.55 
219.17 


Total $9,089.72 


LIABILITIES 

$8,669.30 
144.25 
127.46 
148.71 


$9,089.72 


Shares 

Guaranty Fund 
Undivided Earnings 
Profit and Loss 


Total 
The report for the year ended 1936 


shows we made a profit of 9°. 
At the annual meeting the members 





declared a 6. dividend in cash, placing 
3¢, in Undivided Earnings. It was also 
decided to pay the treasurer a $50.00 
bonus for past services and a salary of 
$2.50 per week with the possibility of 
another bonus at the end of the year. 

The following were elected to the 
Board of Directors for a_ three-year 
term: John Klein, Ollie Grubbs, to sit on 
the board with Hugal Wesley, Jack Hun- 
ley, Frank Lang, Parker Brown and 
Harry J. Harris. 

At the directors’ meeting following, H. 
J. Harris was elected President to re- 
place George Grimmer who has held the 
office since the beginning and resigned 
to put more time on his other work. Ol- 
lie Grubbs was elected Treasurer replac- 
ing H. J. Harris although he had done 
most of the book work the past year. 
Parker Brown was elected Vice-Presi- 
dent and Jack Hunley was re-elected Sec- 
retary. 

The Credit Committee elected by the 
members consists of P. Brown, E. Brad- 
ford and H. Bates; they are doing a fine 
job too. The Audit Committee is com- 
posed of H. Snarr, Ralph Stone and 
Archie Smith who meet regularly once 
a month. 

Some comments heard around the plant 
about the Credit Union: 

“Before the Credit Union started here 
I was paying all I could make to twelve 
different creditors. But through the help 
of the Credit Union, I reduced my bills 
from $400.00 to $258.00. The Credit 
Union takes $5.00 a week from my check. 
This sure makes a fellow look at life from 
a different angle. He feels better, know- 
ing he will not be pressed for payments 
every week.” 

“T sure am glad we started a Credit 
Union. I have saved the first money I 
ever saved in my life. I have $150.00 
now in my share account and expect to 
run it much higher.” 

“Gee! I wish we had started this sav- 
ing ten years ago. I would really have 
had some money saved.” 

“I don’t have to worry about my vaca- 
tion money now. I just borrow enough 
for my trip and pay it off after I get 
back and don’t touch my savings ac- 
count.” 

“T will save $75.00 by paying my back- 
rent up.” 


From the Management! 


“We are highly in favor of the Credit 
Union in our plant. It has helped greatly 
to promote cooperation and gives the men 
a chance to sce how a business operates 
handling thei , and other stockhold- 
ers money. A.» why it is so important 
to make a profit. It eliminates garnishees 
and wage assignments and makes for a 
much happier employe.” 


“Why is it that you fat men are al- 
Ways good-natured?” a person once asked 
President Taft. 

Mr. Taft replied, “We have to be good- 
natured, seeing that we can neither run 
nor fight.” 


Onto Leacue CLARION 
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Progress Key Note At kighth Annual Meeting 


ARMONY, an atmosphere of progress, 

and spirit of increased service char- 
acterized our eighth annual meeting at 
the Medinah club in Chicago on March 
20. Even though the official delegate 
body had been cut in half over previous 
years, the number of enthusiastic visi- 
tors swelled the body at all sessions to a 
new high record of attendance. 

With the re-election by the board of 
Presly D. Holmes as president as well as 
re-election of several directors to new 
terms of office, but few changes are to be 
found in the administrative personnel, as 
seen in an accompanying list. 

The proposed budget of $19,508 was 
unanimously adopted and will permit a 
large service commensurate with the in- 
creased task of serving a larger number 
of credit unions. 

Support of the League through 4% 
per cent of the gross earnings of member 
credit unions led to interested questions. 
Discussions showed that the total con- 
tributions through this means would not 
.be greater than heretofore but would 
make the amounts in line with ability to 
pay and potential use of the service. A 
top limit of $1,000 in dues was fixed. 


This is in line with the policy of the 
national association, where a limit of 
$5,000 in dues is set for state leagues. 

The panel discussions in the morning 
on the credit committee, supervisory 
committee, treasurers, social security act 
and Cuna Mutual Insurance each elicited 
keen interest and, if possible, more 
pointed questions than at any previous 
meeting. 


The Banquet 


The banquet Saturday evening was in 
some respects the top spot of the meet- 
ing. The spirit of good will and fellow- 
ship which characterized the several 
meetings of the day emerged in an at- 
mosphere of fun, wit and rollicking en- 
tertainment. Harry Burmeister, general 
chairman in arranging the meeting, op- 
ened this session. President Holmes in- 
troduced a long list of guests, the direc- 
tors, staff, chapter delegations, and by 
getting the non-chapter visitors also to 
identify themselves, managed to make 
every one of the 800 guests feel that he 
had a definite recognition in the meet- 
ing. Andrew J. Percival, as master of 
ceremonies, and story telling kept the 


long procession of events moving at a 
lively rate. Entertainment features, all 
contributed by credit union folks, com- 
munity singing led by Karl Sommers, 
popular leader from Armours, accordion 
solos, littke German band, recitation on 
nutty credit union practice, juvenile box- 
ing exhibition between the credit union 
and the loan shark in which the latter 
was knocked out, torch songs, and finally 
the credit union theme song to the tune 
of the Man on the Flying Trapeze amaz- 
ingly rendered by the president and first 
vice-president of the League, Pres. 
Holmes and Art Clauter. 

Tom Doig of the Credit Union Nation- 
al Association, the principal speaker, 
traced the development of the credit un- 
ion movement in the United States and 
cautioned his hearers of the problems it 
now faces. The credit union which does 
not belong to the state league nor the 
state league to the national association 
comes about through ignorance or a 
short sighted policy. If a credit union 
saves its dues to a state league in order 
that it may plump its dividends to share- 
holders or to reduce the rate to borrow- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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The Woman’s Corner 


W' SUPPOSE it’s a little late for a post- 


mortem on the Annual Meeting, but 
ve an't help but add our applause. We 
haven't met anyone who didn’t have a 
grand time and we hope you can all be 
there next year. 

Incidentally, we were introduced to 
four different people whose names were 
said to be Sue Corrigan—you know, the 
person who got a rise out of us a month 
or so ago. So you see we have plenty of 
opportunity to make our choice of an op- 
ponent. And the most intriguing thing 
of all was that all four of these people 
were men. We think it’s all a conspiracy. 
Add to this the fact that about a week 
ago we received a letter in purple ink 
on pink stationery stating that the writ- 
er was the well-known Corrigan, and 
challenging us to a battle of wits—choice 
typewriters, fountain 
pens or dictionaries. We retreated in 
a cowardly manner—having = scruples 
against duels—of wits or otherwise. But 
it makes a swell game, doesn’t it? 

And while we're still on the subject of 
the Annual Meeting—we heard another 
stories we told you about last 
which go round the country by 
rd of mouth, rning up in 
ferent form. You will remem 


er, perhaps that one of the 


of weapons to be 


always tl 


speakers at 


the dinner was a man from the Kentucky 


Credit Union League. And of course you 
reme! tory he told so charm- 
rig bout the little old ladv and the 
ld gentleman who were left stranded by 
the od? Well that’s the latest edition 
to our list f traveling tal We've réad 
e in a newspaper, and have heard 
mol r le embroidered, from two 
different sources, so we feel it’s 
i place in our album. 

u're really interested in these 
ri¢ e another that we've added 
tion recently. There was a 
! in New Yorl nce it was 
{ ( e Peoria ho was in- 
rfectly lovely party So she 
= dress. She went 

rtmon? ” lwavs 


i! | ! pel ecthy 
if pp I a e evervone— 
her best beau—told her how 
e looked 
\t the pat she suddenly became very 
coma and died before 
ld even be got to her home or the 
Her parents were grief strick- 
in t nderstand hat had 
1. The rl had be n ay ! 
| had r drunk not} 
re nally tl | the n 
rhe | tl ore wher 
pul ed and finally f | 
a} ! { The same dress had 
ly bought—and returned— 
i nister looki foreigr ymal 
t \ and nce a Chi 
d the police finally wrung from 


confession that she had used the 
lothe a corpse and had returned 


after the funeral. The point of the 


whole thing is that the dress was satu- 
rated with a kind of embalming fluid 
which eventually killed the girl in our 
story. 

You can see the possibilities of a story 
like this. An accomplished story-teller 
can make a pretty gruesome tale out of 
it—so gruesome that the listeners never 
think at all whether it could have possi- 
bly happened. We've heard it three times 
already this year and we think it’s going 
to be one of the best of our collection. 


Welcome 


HE FOLLOWING credit unions have af- 

filiated with the Illinois Credit Union 
League: 

N. U. Employes Credit Union. 

Chicago High School Teachers Asso- 
ciation Credit Union. 

Chicago Catholic Workers Credit Un- 
ion. 

Producers Creamery Credit Union. 

Kankakee Bell Employes Credit Union. 

Cerelost Credit Union. 

Sullivan-Chevrolet Credit Union. 


And Eight New Ones 


HE FOLLOWING new credit unions 
have been organized in this state: 
Chicago Addressing Credit Union, Chi- 


A. L. A. 


brary 


Credit Union, American Li- 
Association, Chicago 

Ingersoll Credit Union, serving em- 
ploves of Ingersoll Milling Machine Co., 
Rockford. 

Barber-Green Employes Credit Union, 

Howell 
Charles. 

Northern Kane County Teachers Cred- 
it Union, Elgin. 

Ditto Employes Credit Union, Chicago. 

Hawley Products Employes Credit Un- 


ion, St. Charles. 


Employes Credit Union, St. 


Questions and Answers 


Can a credit union affiliate with the 
National Association and use Cuna Mu- 
tual Society insurance without belonging 
to the League? 

No. A credit union can only affiliate with 
the Credit Union National Association 
through a State League. 

I received a magazine last month 
through the mail which stated in an arti- 
cle that the profits of the Cuna Mutual 
Society were used to support the Credit 
Union National Association. Is this 
true? 

Absolutely not. The Cuna Mutual Society 
is a Wisconsin Life Insurance Company and 
it would be illegal for them to do so. 

We are a Federal Credit Union. Are 
we eligible for membership in the Illinois 
Credit Union League? 

Certainly. There is no difference in the 
services rendered by a credit union set up 
under State law and one organized under 
Federal law, and they should therefore be 
bound together for mutual support and 
strength. 

What length of service with the com- 
pany should our credit union require of 
an employe before granting a loan? How 
long should he be required to be a mem- 
ber of the credit union? 

(a) This matter should be left to the dis- 
cretion of the credit committee. An employe 
may have but a short service record, and at 
the same time be considered an excellent em- 
ploye. He may also be in need of financial 
help and the refusal of the credit union to 
grant him a loan may send him to a loan 
shark for accomodation. 

(b) A member should be considered eligi- 
ble for a loan immediately after joining the 
credit union. 





Ralph Long Elected 


R ALPH LONG, vice president of the 
League, was recently elected presi- 
dent of the newly organized Decatur 


Council of Social Agencies in its organ- 
ization meeting. The council is intended 
as a clearing house not only for 17 com- 
munity chest agencies but also for any 
public agencies. 





Directors—St. Boniface Credit Union, Quincy, Illinois 
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The President’s Column 








Dear Folks: 


You’re the finest bunch of folks 1 
know, and I want to thank you for all the 
help and assistance you gave in making 
our meeting on the 20th such a splendia 
one. We have had lots of verbal ana 
written compliments on the fine meeting 
we had, and I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to say that it isn’t any one indi- 
vidual, and it particularly isn’t me, that 
made the meeting such a fine one. I sim- 
ply did my job as best I could, and if it 
hadn’t been for the splendid help and as- 
sistance that everyone gave to the com- 
mittees who made all the arrangements 
we wouldn’t have had the fine meeting 
we did. So, thank you all. 

I also want to thank you for the com- 
pliments you have expressed through the 
directors who reelected me for the com- 
ing year. While I appreciate it, I do 
think that this is an honor that should 
be passed on to other folks just as de- 
serving of it as I am, and perhaps by an- 
other year it can be worked out so that 
others may have this job. I do hope that 
when the time comes for me to step out 
that some arrangements can be made 
whereby I won't be left on the shelf en- 
tirely. I would like to continue to do 
everything I can always to help the cred- 
it union movement. 

I do want to pledge you that I will do 
all I can to help the credit unions that 
have been organized and to help new 
ones get started. Also, to help with the 
organization of Chapter work. I never 
want to intentionally do anything that 
would in any way harm any credit union 
or any credit union fellow, and if any of 
vou think that I ever do, I most certainly 
want you to tell me about it. I also 
pledge you that I will do everything pos- 
sible to promote the welfare of the 
Leraue and the National Association 
during this coming year. They are, as 
Joe has said, “Our Police and Fire De- 
partments,” and we must maintain ‘them 
for our mutual protection. 


One thing I forgot to do at the meet- 
ing on the 20th was to ask you whether 
you liked the way the discussion groups 
were handled this year better than the 
way the discussions were held last year. 
In other words, do you prefer to have 
the discussion groups separated as they 
were this year, or to have one large dis- 
cussion meeting as we did a year ago? 
Won't you drop us a line and tell us so 
that we can make it a matter of record 
for the next vear’s Annual Meeting Com- 
mittee? 

By the way, I presume that most of 
you saw those little blue and gold pins 
that were being sold in the lobby on the 
7th floor all during the day of our An- 
nual Meeting. Has it occurred to you 
that it might be a splendid thing for 
your credit union to purchase enough of 
these pins so that you could give one to 
each member and to have a small supply 
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Ten Years Ago These Rockford Postal Pioneers Had This One Taken 


on hand all the time so that as persons 
become new members they would each be 
given one of these pins to signify their 
affiliation with the credit union move- 
ment? When I got back here Monday 
morning [I found that our folks had been 
talking about that and they have pur- 
chased enough pins for all our members 
and intend to do the thing I have sug- 
gested above. It is a fine way of identi- 
fying ourselves, and we can know that 
when we see another fellow with one of 
these pins on that we have enough in 
common to warrant our getting ac- 
quainted. All of which should be mu- 
tually helpful to us. 





President Holmes (in t>e center) Ass‘stan* 


Managing Director Tom Doig ('‘eft), and 
Treasurer Charley Hyland, on the back steps at 
Raiffeisen House. 


A very good friend of ours had otfered 
to assume the duties of an insurance ed- 
itor for our little magazine and has 
agreed to answer any and all questions 
you may care to send in pertaining to 
insurance problems. We are planning to 
try this plan and if it warrants continu- 
ance we can arrange for it. If there 
isn’t sufficient interest in it, then we 
will discontinue the plan after a month 
or two. Let us know how you like it. 

Wishing vou the finest kind of success 
in the operation of your credit union 
this coming year, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
P. D. HOLMES. 


Northwesters Hold 
Monthly Meeting 


T™ REGULAR monthly “March” meet- 

ing was held on Friday, April 2, at 
the NYCO Credit 
Avenue. 


Union. 3333 Elston 


President Graham called the meeting 
to order. 

The first order of business was the 
roll call of Governors and their guests. 
The treasurer was on the job with his 
“World’s Fair” bank to collect the “dime 
penalty” for not bringing a guest. Ev- 
eryone enjoyed this feature very much. 

The representatives of guest credit un- 
Wilbert Grimson, 
Chicago Transformer Co.; Fred T. 
Greuling, Chicago Motor Coach Co. ° W. 
J. Blackmore, North Division Plant Em- 
ployes of the Illinois Bell Telephone Co.; 
A. E. Shaw, Bell General Credit Union; 
W. E. Swanson, ICEPCO Credit Union. 


ions were present: 


Mr. Swanson was present at this meet- 
ing to secure any additional information 
The officers 


volunieered their services if necessary. 


to organize a credit union. 


President Graham appointed E. R. 
Hackett and C. L. Mills on a committee 
to arrange our next meeting. 

The program for the evening was next 
in order with the topic of “Wage Assign- 
ments as Security.” There was a very 
lively discussion on this subject. Of 
course, our friend Joe DeRamus could 
not stand the suspense any longer when 
he mentioned the old familiar “old straw 
hat” for security. His advice to the 
credit unions was to be more liberal and 
make use of the reserve fund. 

President Graham then introduced a 
chart showing the relationship of 


(Continued on page 4) 














Annual Meeting 


Continued from page 1) 
ers, is helping to undermine the agency 
which is needed to safeguard the credit 
union. If this is destroyed, the credit 
union may be crippled or eliminated and 
the borrower is again subjected to the 
toll of the loan shark. 

Claude Clark, president of the Credit 
Union National speaking 
briefly, said that the credit union can 
withstand the attacks from without but 
must Watch weaknesses from within. 
(,ood operation and effective service of 
credit union will make the movement 
great and lasting, he predicted. 

Following the afternoon and banquet 
sessions of the annual League meeting 
the board of directors including the new 
members held their first meeting and re- 
ryvanized for the year with the follow- 
ing officers and committee selections: 

Kixecutive Committee, G. M. McNeil, 
(;. J. Tinnes, J. T. Greenlee, J. L. Kelly, 
W. C. Wrath, H. H. Drewes, A. J. Vo- 
gele, and Laura Moynihan. 

Chapter Committee, W. M. Johnson, 
W. H. Weise, and M. F. Gregory. 

Forms and Procedure Committee, J. E. 
Potts and C. F. Jensen. 

Leyislative Committee, F. D. McKeag. 

Publicity Committee, F. C. Dean. 

Auditing Committee, H. W. Burmeis- 
ter, A. E. Stube, R. B. Chamberlin. 

At this same meeting it was voted to 
omit election of a committee on organ- 
ization and expansion, collective pur- 
chasing and manager’s association. 

During the past year it has been the 
practice to open board meetings, gener- 
ally held on Sundays, with the reading 
of short passages from a New Testament 
presented by C. E. Oldham of the Fed- 
eral Credit Union Section of the Farm 
(redit Administration. The directors 
suggested that this practice be continued. 

No April meeting of the board will be 
held. It is expected that the next meet- 
ing will be held at Decatur in connection 
with a tenth anniversary celebration of 
the establishment of credit unions in 
that city. It was also suggested by Pres- 
ident Holmes that since it seems desira- 
ble to hold annual meetings of the 
League in Chicago, that it would be pos- 
sibly of mutual help if directors meet- 
ings of the League be held in different 
parts of the state. 


Association, 


Since directors from down state travel 
onsiderable distances to Chicago, it was 
not believed that such a plan would cause 
the board to exceed its expense budget. 

The directors formally expressed their 
thanks to the annual meeting committees 
for their efforts. 

Next vear, delegates to the annual 
meeting will be offered a suggested slate 
to aid them in their voting. This year 
there were 41 nominations for the 11 di- 
rectors of the League to be elected. With 
the natural growth of the credit unions, 
this number is expected to continue to 
grow. Because some of the candidates 
of outstanding merit yet comparatively 
little known may not be given proper con- 
sideration, the presidents of the several 


chapters over the state will compose a 
committee to suggest names keeping 
ability and geographical representation 
in mind. The delegates, however, would 
still be free to exercise their own judg- 
ment. 

A checkup of the distribution of direc- 
tors shows the following: 

There is one director from each of the 
following cities: Aurora, Champaign, 
East St. Louis, East Moline, Elgin, Gen- 
oa, Moline, Oak Park, Peoria, Pullman, 
Rockford, Springfield, Waukegan, West 
Chicago, three from Decatur and 16 from 
Chicago. 

This, it is believed, gives us a better 
distribution than even we had last year 
and every chapter is represented. 





Northwesters Meet 


(Continued from page 3) 
amount of bad loans charged to reserve 
fund against the amount of total loans. 


Broadcast From Sycamore 


GS EvERAL DeKalb county credit unionists 
found themselves in an “Easter Pa- 
rade” being broadcast over the Red Net- 
work of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany from Sycamore on Easter morning. 
Sycamore had been hit upon by the NBC 
as a typical small city in the heart of the 
continent to become a counterpart of its 
Easter parade program in New York 
City. The Sycamore commentator for 
this five minute airing was Frank Dean, 
an officer of the Sycamore Community 
credit union. Although not mentioned 
over the air, it was observed that one or 
two of the Easter outfits had been made 
possible through the credit union help. 


Hundreds of responses were received 
from the broadcast. In Nova Scotia it 
was received around 2 o’clock Sunday 
afternoon and on the Pacific coast at 
9:45 in the morning. 
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10 Credit Unions 1933 1934 1935 

Amount of loans $51,267 $103,157 $201,828 $333,571 
Amt. Charged to Reserve Fund ae 25 Sa 487 
Balance in Reserve Fund 1,965 3,043 4,687 6,522 
Collected from security 35 me 54 251 





In other words out of a third of a mil- 
lion dollars loaned the losses were only 
$750. 

The subject for discussion at our next 
meeting will be the use of our cash on 
hand. Each governor is requested to send 
in a copy of the March balance sheet of 
his credit union to C. L. Mills, c-o Jahn 
& Ollier Engraving Co., 817 West Wash- 
ington Blvd. 

A rising vote of thanks was extended 
to the NYCO Credit Union for their 
kindness is providing a meeting place. 

Pres. Holmes and Jerry Herman gave 
the group a very interesting talk about 
how maps are made together with their 
respective colors. 

All the credit unions north of Madison 
street in Cook country are cordially in- 
vited to attend our next chapter meeting 
on Friday, April 23. Place to be an- 
nounced later. 

Listen folks, won’t you put a ring 
around the date “April 23” and be pres- 
ent at this meeting and bring the ladies 
too? Here is a grand apportunity to meet 
other credit union folks who are very 
anxious to get acquainted. You will en- 
joy an educational and interesting pro- 
yram and your time will be well spent.— 
Ernst H. Ludwig, Jr. 





Did you read that a sum of approxi- 
mately $1,873,727,000 in bonds and 
checks were issued to the veterans and 
by the 15th of January, 1937, $1,349,- 
984,200 had been redeemed by the Treas- 
ury? In other words 72°%of this vast 
sum went right into circulation and cer- 
tainly performed its part in “flooring” 
old man depression. 


Greetings From 
National Headquarters 


Dear Folks: 

I certainly want to congratulate all of 
you folks in Illinois for the fine program 
and meetings you had at the Medinah 
Club on March 20. It was one of the 
finest and largest annual convention 
meetings that I have ever attended, and 
I want you to know that I enjoyed my- 
self every minute of the time I was 
there. This goes, too, for all of our 
“gang” who were there from National 
Headquarters, and there were over twen- 
ty of them. They were all enthused and 
pepped up by the fine spirit of harmony 
and enthusiasm that exists in the Illi- 
nois League. 

We here are very proud of the accom- 
plishments of the Illinois League and 
again offer you all the assistance we pos- 
sibly can give that it may continue to 
render the same fine service to the credit 
unions in Illinois that it has in the past. 

Yours for another big year. 

Cordially, 
THOMAS W. DOIG. 





Baby Ear of Corn: “Mama, where did 
I come from?” 

Mama Ear of Corn: “Hush, dear, the 
stalk brought you.” 





“Things have to move forward or else 
move backward.” 
* * * 


“The fellow pulling on the oars has no 
time to rock the boat.” 
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Questions Find Answers 


QUESTION ONE. Do Federal Credit Un- 
ions belong to the State League? 


ANSWER. ALL credit unions operating 
in Ohio, whether they are chartered 
under the federal law or the state law 
are eligible to membership in the Ohio 
credit union League. 


QUESTION Two. Who controls the Ohio 
Credit Union League, and who employs 
the Managing Director? 


ANSWER. The Ohio Credit Union 
League is managed and controlled by its 
members. Each credit union who is a 
member, irrespective of its size or age, 
has two votes. The board of directors are 
elected by the member credit unions at 
their annual meeting. Under the present 
by-laws no director may serve more than 
two successive terms. The Board of Di- 
rectors elect their ow) ‘fficers. The 
Board of Directors employ, the managing 
director. 


QUESTION THREE. Should the credit 
union pay the cost of filing a chattel 
mortgage when it is given as security for 
a loan, or should the borrower be re- 
quired to pay the filing fee? 


ANSWER. The credit union should pay 
for the cost of filing chattel mortgages. 
It costs 24c to file a mortgage if there 
is one signature on it, and 30c if there 
are two signatures. A credit union is not 
permitted to charge more than 1°. per 
month on unpaid balances for a loan, and 
credit unions charging the maximum 
rate will be violating the law if they im- 
pose additional charges to cover the cost 
of a loan in addition to the interest of 
‘«, per month on unpaid balances. 


QUESTION Four. Should a credit union 
take chattel mortgages ? 


ANSWER. Chattel mortgage is excel- 
lent security for a loan. This is partic- 
ularly true in the financing of articles 
that are ordinarily bought on the instal- 
ment plan. We must be in readiness at 
all times to render SERVICE and we are 
certainly rendering a real service to our 
members when we keep them out of the 
hands of the installment collectors and 
make them cash purchasers of things. 
THE CASH PRICE OF ANY ARTICLE 
PLUS THE INTEREST CHARGES 
THROUGH THE CREDIT UNION is 
always less than the installment price of 
the same article. 


QUEST.ON FIVE. I am a member of the 
Ohio Credit Union League, yet my credit 
union knows nothing about the finances 
of the League, its cost of operation, ete. 
Am I not entitled to this information? 


ANSWER. Yes, you most certainly are 
entitled to any information about the 
League. The League has no secrets, no 
closed meetings. The budget adopted by 
the Board of Directors last October was 
sent to each member of the Ohio Credit 
Union League. The financial standing of 
the credit union was sent to each credit 
union in January. 
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Major In 
Two Fields 


N ADDITION to being Major in the Cin- 


cinnati Police Department, 
Gustave A. Lorenz is also a “Major” 
credit union organizer in Ohio. He has 
organized seven credit unions in Ohio, 
all of which have joined the Ohio 
Credit Union League. He organized the 
Williamson Heater Federal Credit Un- 
ion, the Cincinnati Municipal Employees, 
the Hamilton County Employees, the 
Greyhound Bus Employees, the Cincin- 
nati Health Department and the Cincin- 
nati Fire Fighters. By the time this is 
in print he will have organized at least 
one other credit union, and he is work- 
ing on several others. He is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Chapter and a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Ohio Credit Union League. 

The Cincinnati Police Department 
Credit Union of which Major Lorenz is 
the president is about 18 months old. It 
has over $21,000 of assets and has 377 
members. All of the officers and com- 
mittee members read the BRIDGE, and the 
Credit union has used the AA insurance 
policy since its organization. It is a mod- 
el credit union, run by a group of offi- 
cers who understand that the credit un- 
ion is an organization that exists pri- 
marily for SERVICE and not for profits. 





Board Votes 
Bridge Subscriptions 


1% ORDER that all credit unions in Ohio 

may receive the Ohio League Clarion, 
the official publication of the Ohio Cred- 
it Union League, the Board of Directors 
voted to appropriate enough money in the 
educational fund to send one years sub- 
scription to all credit unions in Ohio. 


Major 


The Board felt that as the primary func- 
tion of the League is one of education, 
they might well set the example for all 
credit unions to appropriate money for 
this purpose. 

Hereafter, all credit unions who are 
members of the League, will receive 
monthly a report of progress of the 
League through the Clarion—Those cred 
it unions who have not as yet affiliated 
will also have an opportunity to find out 
what the league is doing for them, and 
how much more it coud do if ALL 
credit unions through the 
League, and the Credit Union National 
Association. 


( ooperate 


Indian Lake 
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ntinued fron pare l 
As the diplomats still dick 
ered to dispose of the Red man’s land, 


continued. 


messaves were sent to all the surround 
ing territories giving the war cry to all 
the tribes to assemble at Indian Lake. 
The White Men were constantly making 
treaties and then breaking them—break 
ing treaties is not a 20th Century inno- 
vation. 

In the end the Red men were crushed 
and today we have a few “reservations” 
inhabited by what remains of a once 
proud and powerful race. 

I was present when the Chippewa 
Tribe took Mr. Bergengren into their 
tribe as Chief Hole in the Sky. 


The Lesson 


These beautiful, significant and once 
sacred ceremonies were performed for 
the amusement (and for the purpose of 
taking up a collection) of the people who 
so unmercifully had exploited them. | 
remember leaving Hayward, where that 
ceremony took place, feeling very de- 
pressed, realizing that this powerful race 
was almost extinct because they sold 
themselves for “cheap firewater and a 
few trinkets.”” We in the credit union 
movement could well take a lesson from 
the Indians. Let us, the average man 
and woman of America, profit by their 
mistake and not sell ourselves for greed 
and lust for power. Let us substitute in 
our credit unions SERVICE and more 
SERVICE to our members. Let’s forget 
about profits, so that future generations 
will not look upon us as a people who 
had great opportunities, but not the 
sense to use them. Let us preserve our 
democracy and prevent chaos. In other 
words, let’s not sell what little of civil- 
ization we have, for a “mess of pottage.” 


rr 


The CUNA Insignia 


Don’t you think it would be a good 
idea to start wearing the new lapel but- 
ton which has been adopted as the official 
insignia of the credit union movement. 
It is quite an attractive button, and can 
be secured through the Credit Union 
National Association for the small cost 
of 15c. 








The Story of St. Anthony’s 
Parish Credit Union 


D' EP IN THE heart of the West End of 
Cincinnati there is a_red_ brick 
church, its spire just rising above the 
three and four story tenement houses 
surrounding it. A few blocks south of 
the church the Ohio River runs its nor- 
mal course and west of it is the low- 
lying Mill Creek Valley. St. Anthony’s 
negro parish is seventy-five years old and 
during that time, it has seen its neigh- 
borhood change from an important resi- 
dential district to one of the poorer slum 
sections of the city. 

Father Francis J. Garrity, the present 
pastor of St. Anthony’s, has been there 
only a few years, but he is a young man 
with enterprising ideas and a great en- 
ergy. He soon realized that many of his 
more gullible parishioners often got 
themselves in a jam in regard to money 
matters, buying things, mostly furniture, 
on the installment plan and paying for 
them over and over again in the way of 
interest. He knew that James Stewart, 
let us say, who loved music, had bought 
a second-hand victrola for $25.00 (worth 
about $5.00), and during the six months 
he possessed it had paid $12.50 in inter- 
est and still owed the $25.00 for the or- 
iginal cost of the victrola. Father Gar- 
rity explained that to Jim this was no- 
thing unusual, everybody did it and 
didn't he have the use of the victrola for 
six months as the installment seller had 
said? The argument seemed logical to 
Jim and he knew of nothing else to do 
except keep on paying his $2.08 a month 
since he could never scrape together the 
Whole $25.00 to pay off the debt at one 
time. And if he missed a payment, along 
ame the loan shark to claim his security 
and Jim’s savings were gone for nothing. 
The Central Avenue second hand dealer 
vho sold him the victrola had at least 
a 25 profit to begin with and, in addi- 
tion, his 100°, interest and his final pay- 
ment if he ever got it. It did not, and 
probably never would have, dawned upon 
Jim Stewart that someone else was get 
tiny a little too rich at his expense, that 
someone was profiting immensely by his 
inprotesting naivete and desire for a few 
rdinary luxuries of life. 


The Credit Union 


This situation and many others like it 
irked Father Garrity no end. It distress- 
ed him to see other people taking such an 
obvious advantage of the parishioners 
vhom he was trying so hard to help and 
whom he knew had so little money with 
vhich to do anything at all. 

He heard about the idea of the Credit 
Union from one of his fellow parish 
priests who had found it successful, and 
it appealed to him as a way out of his 
wn dilemna. With his encouragement 
his parishioners might be induced to 
save a little money each week. This in 
itself would be a great achievement by 
a group of people among whom even a 


by Mary Gruber 


small savings account in a local bank was 
unheard of, people whose jobs were most- 
ly part-time and who had to struggle for 
the necessities of life. After they had 
learned to save, then what a tremendous 
opportunity was open for the true good 
that a credit union can do as a lending 
agency! Not only would there be the ad- 
vantage of the great money savings in 
interest which a credit union provides, 
but also, what an opportunity would be 
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there for educational work! To teach 
his parishioners the meaning of the 
words “interest” and “dividends”, to 
teach them to work toward cooperation 
and mutual benefits, to show them how 
to manage their own monetary affairs, 
these ideals became the goal of Father 
Garrity in starting the St. Anthony 
Credit Union. 


First Meeting 

In October, 1936, the idea took for- 
mal shape with the first Credit Union 
meeting held in the basement of the 
Church and attended by about twenty- 
five of Father Garrity’s more substantial 
and dependable parishioners. He had 
been able to fire the imagination of a 
young man who worked as a porter at 
the Kroger Main Office and had come 
into contact with Kemba, and Robert 
succeeded in getting several of his 
friends interested. His parishioners in 
general liked the idea, or at least, they 
admired its important sound. At that 
first meetine, however, things were a 
little difficult. The people were suspi- 
cious of something not quite definable. 
They thought perhaps this might be some 
new scheme being put over on them but 
they didn’t know what or by whom. When 
they grasped the idea that they were to 
run it themselves they became suspicious 
of each other. One well-meaning lady 
positively refused to be elected a member 
of the Credit Committee and gave as her 
reason that she didn’t want to be cri- 
ticized by her friends when it was dis- 
covered, as she was sure it would be, 
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that the committee had lent themselves 
all the savings of the members. Her com- 
ment was typical of the misunderstand- 
ings and generally vague ideas prevailing 
at the meeting that night. Father Gar- 
rity found it necessary to explain again 
and again that the Credit Union was to 
be run by themselves, was strictly for 
their own benefit, and would have to be 
conducted on a business-like basis. 


Election 


At last they seemed to understand and 
all pledged fervent cooperation in up- 
holding the Credit Union and doing their 
level best to make it work. With the help 
of Miss McCarren, the Director of the 
Ohio Credit Union League, they proceed- 
ed to elect officers. Henry Davis, who 
runs a shoe-shine parlor uptown, was 
elected President, Mrs. Louis Jett, a 
part-time houseworker, Vice President, 
Miss Fanny Dunn, Secretary, and Father 
Garrity Treasurer. Again the priest had 
to emphasize the fact that he, himself, 
did not wish to “run things”. He would 
not have it taken for granted that he 
would be the head and brains and do all 
the work of the organization. This was 
what he absolutely wished to avoid, but 
since the twenty-five members present 
elected him unanimously, he could not 
refuse. He realized, too, that his election 
was due to a general feeling that it would 
be safer to let Father Garrity handle the 
money rather than trust it to one of 
themselves. An explanation that the 
treasurer would have to be bonded made 
little or no impression on the unanimous 
demand for Father Garrity as Treasurer. 

After much argument, it was decided 
to give card socials to pay for the in- 
corporation fee and each member was 
earnestly enjoined to sell as many tickets 
as possible. To date, Father Garrity ex- 
plained that they have given several card 
parties, clearing about $12.00 on each, 
and have the fee almost paid for. 

The progress of the St. Anthony Cred- 
it Union has of necessity been slow, but 
for that reason all the more sure, con- 
sidering the type of people Father Gar- 
rity has to work with and the problem 
of educating them to understand the 
idea. So far, there are forty-four mem- 
bers with a total of $160.00 paid in— 
no loans outstanding. The members meet 
on Friday night and the average pay- 
ment is 25c. Few members have with- 
drawn and two have saved as much as 
three shares. The flood, of course, hit 
St. Anthony’s badly. The whole parish 
was affected and it is amazing that 
Father Garrity has the courage to pick 
up where he left off, but he has not al- 
lowed the Credit Union to die out as a 
result of the flood. The members have 
been able to keep up their payments, and 
Father Garrity hopes they will be able 
to do some good in the way of loans in 
the near future. He is satisfied for the 
present that they have made a small be- 
ginning in the matter of teaching a few 
people the comfort of having a reserve 
fund to tide them over a rainy day and 
to provide a basis for loans to themselves 
and their fellow members in the future. 


Onto Leacurt Clarion 





As They Were Three Years Ago .. . 
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Annual Meeting and Dance, Cudahy Bros. Credit Union, Cudahy, Wisconsin—Taken from The Bridge, July, 1934. 


Auto Loans and 
Chattel Mortgages 


HE MONTH of April is showing the 

spring automobile fever and many 
credit unions that are making this form 
of loan are reporting large activity. It 
seems to be the thought of many, that 
we may expect a price increase this spring 
due to the cost of materials and certainly 
the changed labor conditions may result 
in increased costs, which the manufactur- 
er always passes on to the consumer. 

This form of loan has been most sat- 
isfactory for several Milwaukee credit 
unions who have been making them for 
over a year now and report absolutely no 
unsatisfactory experiences yet. One cred- 
it union now has nearly 100 automobile 
chattel mortgages representing approxi- 
mately $40,000.00 of money loaned, and 
no delinquent payments or repossessions. 

A recent interesting question was if 
a credit union should loan money through 
its members, to assist fathers, brothers, 
or sisters in the same family to purchase 
automobiles on chattel mortgages. It is 
somewhat justifiably argued, that if the 
car is to be used for business and would 
assist in the support of the members 
household, that it could be considered a 
provident loan. Others argue that the 
loan is really to a non-member altho, of 
course the member would be ostensibly 
the maker of the loan and the father, 
brother, or sister would be on the note as 
co-maker, and would sign the chattel 
mortgage held by the credit union. It is 
a close technical point and we would like 
to have some of the credit unions write 
in and let us have their views on the 
matter. 

It seems that outside of food and cloth- 
ing, the average American’s car is closest 
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to his heart, so we don’t have to worry so 
much about his paying the installments. 
if it is possible for him to do so. The 
writer was most pleased the other day, 
to have one of the members of his credit 
union who had made an $800.00 loan the 
day before, come in and repay five hun- 
dred of it, saying that he and the wife 
had gone over the old budget again after 
they got the money from the credit union 
and that altho they wanted the new car 
so bad that they could taste it, that the 
“margin of contentment” was too smal! 
and they wanted to return all but enough 
to pay all bills and buy the wife a new 
outfit. 

Probably the best insurance on an auto- 
mobile loan is knowing the buyer’s bud- 
get at the time of purchase, and having 
the assurance that he can enjoy the car 
and pay for it at the same time. 


Help! Help! 


Getting out this supplement is no pic- 
nic. 
If we print jokes, people say we are silly. 
If we don’t they say we are too serious. 
If we clip things from other magazines, 
We are too lazy to write them ourselves. 
If we don’t, we are too fond of our stuff. 
If we don’t print contributions, we don’t 
appreciate genius. 
If we do print them, the paper is filled 
with junk. 
If we make a change in other people’s 
write up we are too critical. 
If we don’t we are asleep. 


Now, like as not, someone will say we 
swiped this from some other column. 


We DID! 


The Margin 
Of Contentment 


A GREAT DEAL has been said trom time 

to time about budgeting, and it is 
very easy to think about it as something 
that is very fine for the other fellow and 
that might be all right for me, but I have 
gotten along so far and am still out of 
jail even if I have some creditors. Most 
of us are standing with open pocket books 
each pay day, and by listening to the 
other fellow and pinning him down on 
why he needs that extra $2 to $5 that 
he comes in to draw out of the shares 
account within a day or two of pay-day, 
we find that he has again miscalculated 
the ‘margin of contentment’ and is tap- 
ping the rainy day reserve. 

This ‘margin of contentment’ is sort 
of an illusive quantity, as you find at the 
most unexpected moments that it has 
fooled you again and is not on hand when 
most needed. The credit union shares ac- 
count is of great help when such an emer- 
gency arrives and that is the reason that 
we should all strive to have from ten to 
twenty-five always available on the shares 
account as most of our credit unions are 
not keen about these so called pay-day 
loans, as they can not be called provident 
loans in the strictest sense of the word. 

The really most important ‘margin of 
contentment’ is permanently established 
when the new budget form is started and 
an estimate made and the actual expendi- 
tures recorded so that the true difference 
between the fixed monthly expenses and 
the old pay day check can be exactly de- 
termined. If you find that this margin 
is less than 10°. of your monthly salary, 
there is not much contentment to be 
found, unless you are putting a fair per- 


(Continued on page 4) 
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Budget forms are now available for all 
redit Unions 


Office. 


Inquire at the League 


Nix New Ones 
Are ¢ Irganized 


Shane GH the efforts of Mr. Charles 
livland six credit unions have been 
inized during the past month. These 
‘edit unions are: 
Blackhawk Credit Union, West Allis 
Columbia Clothers Credit Union, Mil 
«fl ker 
Femco Credit Union, Kenosha 
Municipal Credit Union, Fond du Lac 
inicipal Credit Union, Wisconsin 
Rapids 
Racine Teachers Credit Union, Racine 
the League is to 
» the credit unions, do not hesitate to 
rite the League office or the Vice-Pres- 
dent in vour district (the names and ad- 
cresses of the Vice-Presidents can be 
ound elsewhere in this supplement) if 
However, at 
his time the League welcomes you with 


the purpose oO] 
hel 


| any assistance. 


the wish that you may enjoy many suc- 





DON'T FORGET 


the 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


The Wisconsin 
Credit Union League 


1! init Saturday, May 15 
rt PLACH Hotel Wausau, Wausau, 
WV 











Banquet Program 
Third Annual Meeting 


HOTEL WAUSAU 6:30 P. M. 
Poastmastet W. J. Hebard 
Director of Industrial Relations 
Marquette University 

Community Singing 

Invocation Rev. Wm. Spiege! 
Pastor St. Stephens Lutheran Church 

entertainment 

Address of Welcome George Borowitz 

Mayor of Wausau 
Introduction of Guests W. J. Hebard 
\ddres Tom Doig 
Credit Union National Association 

Entertainment 

Address Rev. Paul Tanner 
Immaculate Cones ption Credit Union 

Community Singing 


Dancing Till 12:00 Midnight 


ec 


Nothing less than 90°, qualifies at all. 


100°,—I will.. 
90%: I can. 
80°>—I think I can. 
70°, —I think I might. 
60¢¢1 guess I could. 
50% It’s possible. 
10°>—I'll think it over. 
30¢°¢—I wish I could. 
20% I don’t know how. 
10° I can’t 
0 I won't. 


The CHARTER 


LREADY the Credit Union National 

Association is beginning to make 
history. At national headquarters (lo- 
cated at Raiffeisen House, 142 E. Gilman 
St., Madison, Wisconsin) is the original 
parchment copy of the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the National Association 
drafted at the famous Estes Park Con- 
ference in Colorado in 1934. This price- 
less document is kept in a glass case and 
is always on exhibition at Raiffeisen 
House. There is an interesting story 
about it. When the constitutional con- 
vention was over and it was time to sign 
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up the document which is the charter of 
CUNA it was found that no one had pro- 
vided any parchment for that purpose. 
Mr. Bergengren then went scouting 
through the mountain villages trying to 
find a sheet of parchment. Obviously 
parchment is not a product indigenous 
to the Rocky Mountains. Finally how- 
ever he found a small local print shop in 
a mountain town. “Have you by any 
chance a piece of parchment?” he asked 
the printer in dispair. 

“Sure!” said the printer. 

“Will you sell it?” was the next anx- 
ious inquiry. 

“Sell it! Say, Mister, I’ve been wait- 
ing for twenty vears for some damn fool 
to come along and buy that parchment!” 

The sale was made and if you would 
see the charter of CUNA motor up to 
Madison to Raiffeisen House where a 
warm welcome awaits you. 





At the annual meeting of the members 
of the CUNA Supply Cooperative (the 
affiliate of the Credit Union National 
Association which handles accounting 
forms) John P. Roop of La Crosse was 
chosen to the Board of Directors. 


WISCONSIN SUPPLEMENT 











An Impressive Record 








‘Ts IS AN example of a credit union 
of average size organized among the 
employees of a public utility. It began 
operations in 1931, and serves the em- 
ployees of the Minneapolis Gas Light 
Company. 

Growth was slow in the early years of 
operations, and it was not until 1936 
that the credit union showed material 
progress. 

A comparison of the principal figures 
for the years 1935 and 1936 as given in 
the annual statements follows: 


As of As of 
Dec. 31 Dec. $1 
1935 1936 


Outstanding loans __$20,925.99 $31,135.76 


Cash on hand ------ 2,433.83 3,330.47 
TORR GENOW cwescuns 23,784.05 35,595.19 
Undivided profits ~_- 630.61 1,213.81 
Number of members - 424 483 
Number of loans __-- 280 516 


Total loans dur- 
ing year 
Average size of 


53,991.25 


OS PES 132.91 104.63 
Average assets per 
0 eae 56.09 73.69 


Note from the figures above that al- 
most twice as many loans were made in 
1936 as in the preceding year. The av- 
erage size of loan was considerably 
smaller, but more members borrowed, 
indicating better service of the credit 
union. 

The assets increased 49°, over 1935, 
and average assets rose from $56.09 to 
$73.69, an increase of 45%. This is not 
a large average per member,as compared 
with other credit unions organized in 
private industry or public utility. A fair- 
ly large percentage of the employees 
holds membership in the credit union. 
The gain in membership was 59 during 
the year 1936—a gain of 14%. 

The annual statement for Dec. 31, 
1936, showed total shares of $20,201.59 
and deposits of $12,787.03, with a re- 
serve fund of $878.51. A total of $911.60 
was paid in dividends on shares, for 
1936. 

There were 309 loans outstanding at 
the end of 1936, 173 of which were un- 
der $100, 59 between $100 and $200, 56 
between $200 and $300, and $27 over 
$300. The loan limit is $700. 

Forty-three of the outstanding loans 
were for periods of less than six months; 
149 for six months to one year, and 117 
for more than one year. 


More than one-third of all loans were 
made for the purpose of consolidating 
bills, according to the records of the 
Minneapolis Gas Light Credit Union. 
Purchases of automobiles was the next 
principal purpose of loans, and the pay- 
ment of medical, dental or hospital bills 
was given as the third principal reason 
for loan. 

The credit union has a rather unusual 
practice in regard to security for loans. 
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When Mr. Filene Came . . . 





Edward A. Filene, St. Paul Meeting, January 21, 1933 


From the Bridge, Spring, 1933 





It will loan one-half of one month’s sal- 
ary to the borrower without security. It 
requires one co-signer for loans between 
50 and $100, and one additional co-signer 
for each additional $100 of loan, except 
that on loans of $500 to $700 six co- 
signers are necessary. This probably 
handicaps the growth of the credit un- 
ion, because many members hesitate to 
make a large loan when it is necessary 
to secure so many co-signers. 

Thomas Conway is Treasurer, and he 
is located in the company’s plant. Miss 
Lila Richardson, Assistant Treasurer, 
handles the work in the down-town of- 
fice. 





And Still Another 


HE NORTHLAND Greyhound Credit 

Union, Minneapolis, has issued a 
neat folder bearing the Sixth Annual 
Statement of the condition of the credit 
union. The statement follows: 


Assets 
Cash 
Cash—Savings 
Personal Loans 


$ 2,127.49 
418.42 
12,242.94 
$14,788.85 





Liabilities 
Shares $13,833.25 
Reserve Fund . , 418.42 
Undivided Earnings 536.65 
Miscellaneous . bd 


$14,788.85 





This credit union was organized in the 
summer of 1931, and has shown a steady 
growth each year, the number of mem- 
bers having grown to 242 at the end of 
1936, with 169 borrowers during the 
year and $24,344.70 in loans. The total 
loaned in six years of operation is $78,- 
187.98, and a reserve fund of $955.07 
has been built up. Each year a 6% divi- 
dend has been paid. Total interest earn- 
ed in 1936 was $1,152.43, and total ex- 
pense $288.91. 

The officers are A. O. Barton, Presi- 
dent; W. A. Allen, Vice President; O. E. 
Hoagberg, Treasurer; and A. J. Cum- 
ming, Secretary. 


Monthly Ntatement 
From Your Leaque 
Credit Union 


Month of March, 1937 
Account Trial Balances 
Balance Sheet Accts. Debits Credit 
Cash aac; ae 
Savings Bank De- 
RID aise ecintiatirtaiens 138.08 
Bonds -_ 5,000.00 
Personal Loans 49,002.66 
Real Estate Loans  _- 1,490.00 
Furniture and Fix- 
tures — 30.00 
Shares cack $19,788.89 
Deposits Bees 37,603.96 
Entrance Fees _____- 14.25 
Guaranty Fund 163.09 
Reserve Fund 652.27 
Total balance 


sheet accounts S58.988.99 $5 


Profit and Loss Accounts 


Interest 1,067.43 


ae ae 94.75 
Interest paid on 

a 232.87 
Loan protection 

insurance 73.28 


Total profit ‘and 
loss accounts _-_ is 
GRAND TOTAL— 


AQ & 


all accounts ____ $59,589.89 $59,589.89 


A. S. GREISEN, 


Treasurer. 


600.00 





Legislative Results 


HREE WON; one lost; two bills still 

pending with anticipated favorable 
results; looks like a mighty good average 
for the Minnesota Credit Union League 
legislative program. 

It seems wisest to withdraw objection 
to the increase in examination fees for 
credit unions, at least for the present 
session of the legislature. 

That increase in fees will not prove 
really disastrous to any credit union, and 
is not quite as unfair as it first appeared, 
in view of the fact that other financial 
institutions are examined twice annually 
instead of once, making their fees con- 
siderably higher. 

(Continued on page 4) 








Minnesota Symbols 

















\ rugged stone bridge across the Mississippi River, Minnesota’s heritage from the Empire 


Builder; an overland train; and a prosperous milling plant. 


All are typical symbols of the de- 


pendable type of service organizations the Minnesota Credit Union League builds in the state. 


Dividends 

yy this amount are for the purpose of 
consolidating bills. It seems that Mr. and 
Mrs. Johnny Q. Public are sensitive about 


Legislative Results 


(Continued from page 3) 


The bill amending the credit union 
law, agreed upon jointly by the Minne- 
sota Credit Union League and the Bank- 
ing Department, passed both houses of 
the state legislature, and at the present 
time lacks only the governor’s signature 
to make the bill a law. 

The favorable results thus far attained 
are due entirely to the united efforts of 
credit union members—another proof 
that we can do things collectively which 
are not possible individually. 

New by-laws will shortly be issued by 
the Banking Department and sent to you 
with the request that you study them 
and adopt them for use by your own 
credit union. We recommend that you 
do this. 





Getting out the DAWN is no simple 
task. We need help and we want mate- 
rial from your credit union. Let’s hear 
from you soon! 





ists of borrowing money from their 
credit union to pay the creditors, and 
paying the loan back in monthly instal- 
ments which are acceptable to both 
parties. 

To study this analysis of numbers, 
amounts and purposes of loans is to gain 
a more thorough understanding of the 
needs of the working people for credit 


and the volume of business done with the 


ever increasing ranks of member-custom- 
ers must be enough to convince the share- 
holder that this is a good place for his 
small investments to work. 

The accompanying data from the re- 
cords of the City and County employee’s 
Credit Union, second largest in the State 
of Minnesota, will be interesting to 
treasurers and Boards of Directors of 
other credit unions. 


ANALYSIS OF LOANS OUTSTANDING FEBRUARY Ist, 1937, of the 
CITY AND COUNTY EMPLOYEES’ CREDIT UNION of ST. PAUL, RAMSEY COUNTY, MINNESOTA 


meeting creditors. When they owe more 
bills than the next month’s check will 
cover, they just don’t feel right until they 
have made arrangements satisfactory to 
all concerned, and many times that con- 
Under $20 $40 
Purpose of Loans $20 39 59 
Consolidation of bills 7 19 
Medical, Dental, Hosp bills 6 16 
Refinancing 2 
\utomobiles and Repairs 2 6 
Real Estate, Purchase 
and Repairs 2 
Taxe 6 
Miscellaneous 7 8 
Personal 1 2 9 
Other Household Expense 5 6 
Insurance 11 2 5 
Vacations 2 6 
Fuel Bill 2 4 ] 
Education 2 3 
Furniture and Household 
Kk quipment 2 
Assist Relatives . 2 
Clothing — ania 4 
Pay Otf on Mortgage 
Interest on Mortgage 
Funeral Kxpense 
PPTOGUCCIVE <.-ccccccocceccceccocccoce coce 
Totals 17 39 97 








$75 $100 $125 $150 $175 $200 $250 $300 $400 $500 Over Total No. Percent 











$60 
74 99 124 149 174 199 249 299 399 499 600 $600 of Loans’ of Loans 

2 17 ~«61 5 6 6 35 8 38 42 45 291 26.6 
8 8 52 3 7 2 11 6 10 11 13 153 14. 
l 14 3 5 5 x 6 19 24 28 115 10.4 

12 | l 8 6 12 18 16 1 86 7.9 

($800) 

1 l 13 l 7 2 9 3 12 Be wer 73 6.6 
2 4 22 1 5 1 5 1 4 2 i nas 54 5. 
3 1 9 1 <a 5 4 1 Se wa 52 4.7 
4 16 1 1 1 2 1 oe 1 a 42 3.8 
| 4 14 2 = 2 2 38 3.5 
1 2 20 1 1 1 1 45 3.1 
1 12 4 1 1 er - sue 45a 30 2.7 

1 16 1 1 1 a ne ee 28 2.6 
1 8 1 1 1 3 3 3 = a 26 2.4 

3 5 2 1 an 2 a 18 1.6 

5 1 5 2 1 — 18 1.6 

1 2 5 1 S wae ia c -wee ~ed 16 1.4 
wid 4 2 1 2 3 _- 14 1.2 
1 1 ae 1 ides ee ee 3 3 
1 1 bias i .- Va 4 A 

1 1 2 2 

21 67 #272 18 47 #21 101 «44 «#2109 #118 186 1 1108 100. 








Tue Dawn 
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Mutual Savings Banks 


In 1916 in Boston Massachusetts a bank was 
founded to serve people of limited means and 
therefrom spread the mutual savings banks and 
their service of near a century and a quarter. 


ODAY as never before, the need of 

saving to insure personal independ- 
ence has been forcibly impressed upon 
the American people. Mention of the 
word brings to mind mutual savings 
banks, which for more than a century 
have made it possible for the man and 
woman of small means to insure their 
financial future. First established in 
1816, the mutual type of savings bank 
grew out of the trustee banks of Britain, 
which in turn were an outgrowth of the 
very first savings bank, established by 
the Reverend Henry. Duncan, in Ruth- 
well, Scotland, as long ago as 1810. He 
conceived the idea at a time when banks 
generally did not seek, or flatly denied, 
deposits of small sums. Seeing the pov- 
erty of his people, the good pastor de- 
cided that their only salvation was by 
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saving. As there was no place to save, 
he set up a one-man bank, its treasury 
being a solid chest behind the vestr\ 
door. Before long it was well filled, and 
he looked about for a better place. Be- 
sides, this far-seeing man comprehended 
the truth at the basis of thrift, that the 
money thus saved should not lie idle but 
be put to work, which was the next siep 
in his adventure. Presently his commu 
nitv-owned institution became a chart- 
ered bank and the great era of modern 
thrift was launched. 

In 1816 a group of Boston men found- 
ed the original mutual savings bank of 
the United States. This group included 
William Phillips, afterward Mayor, and 
William Dawes, the man who rode in the 
other direction from Paul Revere. 

Collectively mutual 


savings institu- 


tions are much the oldest banas in the 
United States. 
18 states, but are principally confined 1 
the Atlantic seaboard states, from Maine 
to Maryland. Their deposits of 
than $10,100,000,000 constitute the lary 


These banks operate 


more 


est sum of small capital ever brought 

gether by one class of institutions a: 
where in the world. It is divided amor 
14,467,639 
$698.18 each, a remarkable distribution 


of wealth 


accounts, which averaye 


Each mutual institution has a board of 


trustees, with authority over the sel 
tion and conduct of officers. These ti 
tees receive no salaries. They super, 
the banks in the interest of the comm 


nitv, many of them being men of affairs 
who give the benefit of their experienc: 
to depositors. As a yroup the trustees 
of the savings banks include some of thr 
country’s most successful citizens Rea 
sonable salaries are paid to officers and 
employes but no one receives any profit 
trom the business except depositors 

Mutual institutions were oryanized for 
the unvaryving purpose of providing a 
safe refuge for small capital. Through 
out their long years of operation they 
have followed that guiding principle. 

Another distinction of mutual savinys 
banks is the fact that trustees and offi 
cers are forbidden to make loans to them 
selves, or in any way to handle the mone\ 
of depositors for their personal uses 
Mutual savings banks cannot sell stocks 
or bonds or have any connection with 
companies which transact such business 
They are restricted solely to receiving 
moderate amounts for secure investment 

The average account in any mutual 
savings bank retlects the welfare, ofte: 
the earnings, of more than one person 
It seems certain that most accounts be 
long to not less than two persons in fact, 
so that the 141,467,639 accounts actually 
involve the well being of twice that num 
ber of owners. Assets have reached $11 
159,411.297, a peak figure. The ratio ot 
surplus to deposits is 12.6 per cent 
which means that every dollar on deposit 
has additional protection of more than 
12's cents. 

While it is generally known that mu 
tual savings banks work for their de 
positors, the facts may not be so well 
understood as to what becomes of theit 
earnings. It is fundamental that their 
money must be lent for a period of sev 
eral years, rather than a short one. They 
never were intended to be “banks ot 
call,” but essentially 
ment. 


banks of invest 


Last year mutual savings banks uni 
formly paid dividends to all owners ot 
accounts, a vast distribution of earnings 
Their record of many years proves that 
mutual institutions have been conducted 
at lower cost over a lonyer period ot 
time, with lower average cost to bor 
rowers and better average returns to de 
positors, than is the case with any othe) 
group of institutions operating upor 
anything like the same scale. 

Every mutual savings bank in the 
country has a surplus fund, which con 


Continued n page 4) 
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FEDERAL 


W HEN CUNA held its national con 
vent l) €.. it 
‘ ricl if 


Washington, 
ound itself in happy and friendly sur 
roundings. The nation’s capital is now 
one of our foremost credit union cities 
he vwreater part of the development of 
credit union service has taken place since 
the passave of the Federal Act, and near 
vy all new credit unions organized since 
June, 1954, have Federal 


charters 


ni 1h ‘ 


tuken out 


As shown by a compilation by the 
Credit Union Section and the District of 
Columbia League there were 8&7 credit 
in Washinyvton at the end of 1256 
Federal credit unions numbered 62 and 
those under District charter 25. Dur 
present vear four new Federal 
harters have been granted, bringing the 
total number of credit unions in the Dis 
trict to 1 The combined savings ot 
members of all Washington credit un 
ons on December 31, 1936 (exclusive ot 
nine not reporting), were $1,255,116, and 
their during the vear_ totaled 
$2,410,272. Savings and loans were about 
evenly divided between Federal and Dis 
trict credit unions. 


Inlonms 


ing the 


loans 


Largest of all credit unions in the city 
is that at the Navy Yard, which received 
a District charter on March 27, 1933. It 
has 2.220 members, and during 1936 it 
loaned them $217,961. The largest Fed- 
eral credit union in Washington, and 
one of the three or four largest under 
lederal charter in the United States, is 
that organized by employees of the Bu 
reau of Internal Revenue early ‘in 1935 
It reported 1.287 members at the close ot 
1936, out of a total potential member 
hip of 1,391. Besides these two the only 
other credit union in the District with 
more than $100,000 is the 
Washington Postal Employees Credit 
Union, which had 997 members and as 
sets of $130,347 on December 31 


assets oft 


Florida Teachers 
Through personal visits by stat! mem 
bers and otherwise the Credit Union Sec 
tion has been giving its aid to interested 
teacher groups in Florida in spreading 
a knowledge of credit union benefits and 
methods. Six teacher Federal credit un- 
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‘ris and Ewing 


SECTION 


ions are now operating under Federal 
harter In that state. 

The steadily growing interest in the 
ubject culminated in the adoption by 
the Florida Education Association, at its 
Orlando convention in March, of a report 
by a special credit union committee the 
opening paragraph of which reads as fol- 
lows: 

“After investigating credit unions be- 
ing operated by teachers in Florida and 
other states, the F. FE. A. Credit Union 
Committee wholeheartedly endorse and 
commend the movement and recommend 
the formine of additional units among 
other school-employee 
groups of Florida to aid in building a 
stronger professional morale.” 

A permanent Credit Union Section was 
created by the association “as an aid to 
those groups already organized and to 
spreading the movement 
among teacher groups elsewhere in the 
Mr. Henry Claywell, P. O. Box 
643, Tampa, Florida, is chairman of the 
section. 


teachers and 


encouraye 


state.” 


Parades and Porters 

Those of us who have the habit of 
marching in parades will have a better 
chance than ever of stepping to credit 
union music. In March a Federal charter 
was granted to employees of a band in- 
strument company in Elkhart, Indiana. 

Also included in the roster of March 
charters are two which should put to 
yood credit union use many a tip from 
the traveling public. On March 2, Pull- 
man employees working in or out of In- 
dianapolis were authorized to set up a 
Federal credit union and on the last day 
of the month those who make Kansas 
City their headquarters likewise received 
the word “Go!” from Washington. 


Farm Credit Administration 


With the Farm Credit Administration 
acting as the benevolent guardian of all 
Federal credit unions it is only logical to 
expect that it would set a good example 
ot that kind of service within the ranks 
of its own employees. A recent analysis 
of returns from Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration credit unions shows that the ex- 
pectation is fully met. 


No less than fourteen credit unions are 
functioning in the various Farm Credit 
Administration units in Washington and 
throughout the United States. The Farm 
Credit Administration, however, is not 
the proud parent of all of them—for all 
but three of them, in fact, it can claim 
only the role of stepfather. In ten of the 
Farm Credit Administration units, in 
cluding the Washington office, credit un- 
ions were already under way when the 
Federal act was passed, while in one 
other the employees chose to operate un 
der a state charter. The Federal credit 
unions are in St. Louis, Wichita, and Co 
lumbia, South Carolina. 

Out of 9,298 employees eligible to 
membership in these fourteen credit un- 
ions, the analysis shows, 6,088 were ac 
tually enrolled as members in 1936. That 
is about 65 percent, a gain from 52 per- 
cent in 1935. They had total savings of 
$289,853 and by the end of the year had 
loaned their members $1,154,356, with a 
total loss charged off of $755. During 
1936, they loaned $587,531. The credit 
inion in the Washington office stood 
first (on December 31, 1936) in point of 
membership, with 826, and in total sav- 
ings, with $43,858, but the one in Hous- 
ton, Texas, proudly led all others in the 
percentage of actual to total potential! 
members. Out of 397 eligibles, 368, or 
94 percent, were on its rolls. All four- 
teen paid dividends in 1936, the rate 
ranging from 4 to 6 percent. 


Federal Jottings 

Fifty-six charters were granted to 
iederal credit unions in March. The to- 
al now stands at 2,102. Indiana topped 
he list of states in March with 8 new 
harters, followed by Ohio with 7, and 
New York and Pennsylvania with 6 each. 
Credit unions among employees of local, 

ate, or Federal government units were 
riost numerous among the various types 
of new organization, counting 8& all told. 
ilalf of these were formed amony local 
yovernment employees, including two 
erving firefighters. 

From Hawaii five applications for- 
warded by Mr. Barden were approved. 
lhe people of that territory are now be- 
ng served by 48 Federal credit unions, 
ail chartered within the last eight 
months. 

Almost 90 percent of Federal credit 
unions have an occupational bond as the 
Lasis for membership. Of the remain- 
ing 10 percent, three-fourths are classi- 
fied as “associational,” being formed 
among fraternal and professional, relig- 
ious, or labor union groups, or among 
cooperatives, while one-fourth are “resi- 
dential.” A statistical study of these as- 
sociational and residential types recent- 
lv made in the Credit Union Section 
shows that the average savings of mem- 
bers are substantially higher than the 
average for all credit unions. As of last 
September 30, this average was $43, 
while for all credit unions it was $26. 
The average size of loans was also high- 
er, being $125 for the two classes of 
credit unions named and $64 for all in 
the Federal list. 
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Service Versus Expense 


(CCrenit unions exist, I believe, for one 

purpose only—to render service to 
the fullest extent possible to their mem- 
bers. 

Hereinafter is the result of ten years 
of constant study and application as to 
ways and means of guiding many credit 
unions, first hand, through a hectic per- 
iod, plus five years of practical experience 
as treasurer of a large credit union. So 
if this throws any beneficial light on the 
subject or starts a discussion which fur- 
nishes the end sought, the effort, perhaps. 
will be worthwhile. 

Therefore, to proceed—in credit unions 
expense is synonymous with service and 
vice versa, in the truest sense. 


Dividends 


The ideal which existed in Germany of 
paying no dividends is, I feel, not, and 
never will be, workable in the United 
States. Our background and teachings 
are decidedly not that of the Continent. 
It should be constantly borne in mind 
that we have been taught to invest our 
savings with the expectation of earning 
interest. 

High dividend rates however are to be 
deplored. What rates other sewnd local 
financial institutions pay, in a normal 
period, might be used as a guide. All 
things considered, credit unions should 
not exceed the rate of 6° per annum. 
Within adjacent territory, say a Chapter 
and especially in the same city, if agree- 
able and possible, uniform dividend rates 
cf all credit unions will create more sat- 
isfaction and harmony among the mem- 
bership as a whole. 

The depression has, to some extent, 
caused the average person to feel that a 
dividend of three and four percent is 
good. As economic conditions improve it 
is only logical to think that the general 
expectancy of higher and higher dividend 
rates will take place until sound reason- 
ing disappears and with this the safety 
of the principle diminishes in proportion. 
Credit unions can maintain sane divi- 
dend-rate-thinking within their member- 
ship by a regular annual six percent divi- 
dend. Surely six percent is reasonable 
and possibly is neither too high or low; 
it would be a good figure to keep in mind 
as most credit unions I know about aim 
for this percent. 


Interest 


The charge of one percent monthly on 
the unpaid balance will not appear too 
much, because it is not, after reflecting a 
while over the factors listed below. In 
fact, I believe it will be readily appre- 
ciated that quite the reverse is the case. 

First—One percent is basically a credit 
union’s only source of revenue. Of course, 


there is some additional income from— 
(a) investments of Guarantee Funds and 
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The first of two articles 
on the problem of divi- 
dends and operating costs 


BY RALPH 6. LONG 


b) trom loaning interest received on 
loans. 


Second 
rules: 


There are exceptions to all 
the credit union which has prac- 
tically everything supplied it by the Com- 
pany within which it operates, in other 
words an ideal situation from a mechan- 
ical standpoint, is not a criterion. It is 
not the pattern nor example by which the 
average credit union should be compared. 
Such credit unions truly are not the 
gauge for basing practices, especially div- 
idends and interest rates, of “average”’ 


credit unions. Would it not be far better 


for the movement if these credit unions 
would be self-supporting, seeking the 
average practices, instead of creating pol- 
icies which the ordinary ones can never 
attain? 

Independence 


It behooves every credit union to oper- 
ate and pay its own way 100°, as soon 
us possible, thereby relieving the Com- 
pany within which it functions. The Com 
pany undoubtedly will then have more 
respect and confidence in the credit union 
us a going concern. Further, no credit 
union should be to any degree under Com- 
pany influence; however, mutual goodwill 
and co-operation is highly essential. 


Third—Should pay League dues out of 
Income; Other Income can be made by 
work and co-operation of members. Un- 
der “Other Income” are more details. 


Fourth—Should pay treasurer as soon 
as possible, the highest consistent salary 
be it $1.00 or $500.00 monthly; this is a 
major necessity. Do not partially pay out 
in dividends that which ought, by every 
decent consideration, go to the treasurer, 
for it honestly can be said his work is. 
actually and literally, never done. Think 
more about this than you have in the 
past. And do not forget he needs tools 
with which to do a good job such as desk. 
files, typewriter, adding machine, brief 
case, to mention a few items that come to 
mind. Under “expenses” are more details. 


Fifth—Carry bond on collectors, as 
well as treasurer; burglary insurance and 
possibly later, life insurance on treasurer. 


Sixth—Pay for blanket CUNA insur- 
ance on all loans covering death and total 
disability. If your loans are not covered 
a real mistake is being made. A true ob- 


ligation to borrowers and heirs, co-mak 
ers and membership, is being violated by 
failing to properly protect their interests 
The cost is small; the protection and 
benefits large! 
Seventh—Pay for subscriptions to 
“BRIDGE” for entire membership so that 
credit union knowledge enters the home 
in order that the family knows what it is 
“all about”. That is the only feasible 
method and the soundest (until supported 
by a central broadcasting station) to 
build for a vast permanent credit union 
structure. The BRIDGE will do just that, 
bridge the gap that now exists between 
the credit union and the home; 
ment the two together. 


it will ce 
Interest your 
friends, business and professional folks 
in subscribing to “BRIDGE”. Under “other 
income” are more details how to raise 
funds if necessary to do this. Eventually 
“BRIDGE” will reduce League dues; kee; 
this in mind. 


League Meetings 


Kighth—Should send entire board 


° of 
directors, and pay 


their expenses, to 
League annual meeting. If not the entir 
board, send as many directors as possible. 
In addition to overcoming that feeling of 
“taxation without representation”. 
through experience, I find it brings a defi- 
nite return to the credit union: for the 


1956 annual meeting of the Illinois 
League, two credit unions of fair siz 


authorized expenses for their entire board 
of fifteen each, two others three each and 
everal others two each, all in a city 
nearly 200 miles from Chicago. Such di 
rectors learn first hand many things they 
would receive in no other way. How do 
they learn matters of value at an annual 
meeting’? By attending the various meet 
ings or institutes, each treating a par 
ticular credit union subject, the discus- 
sion being conducted by an authority. 
much worthwhile and real information is 
obtained. Money spent in this fashion as 
sists materially in developing better and 
more intelligent direction of the individ- 
ual credit union. The more each director 
learns, (and none of us can ever absorb 
enough about this very human work) how 
to correctly discharge our responsibili- 
ties, the finer the credit union service is 
passed on to our members. 


Undivided Earnings 


Ninth—Beyond any doubt the time is 
near at hand when credit unions will have 
to meet unforseen tax expenses of various 
sorts. It is not possible to know what 
the future holds in store in this regard 
One, of many, reasons for building up an 
Undivided Earnings Account. 


Tenth—Interest rate of 1° on loans 
ought to remain until the above objectives 
have materialized. 


Next month we shall go into the matter 
of Expense and by some tables which have 
been carefully worked out we shall try to 
show how the income from a credit union 
should be allocated. 
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CALIFORNIA—WE ARE HERE! 


pant DENTON Chairman ot the 
Board of Di tors ot 


Directors of the California 
Credit Union League, sent us this pi 
ture taken at the recent League meeting 
at Los Anyeles Three trom the left is 
the new president, Clifford Moore, who 
National Director John 
Moore (to his right) and National Di 
rector Parke Hyde. Tom Doig, who did 
such a fine job at the 


sits between 


meeting, sits at the 


Fan Mail 


W'! HAVE been asked a good mans 


times to follow the example of many 
popular magazines and publish letters 
We have been so 
busy building this here BRIDGE that we 
haven't got round to that and if we pub 


Irom our s ibseribers. 


ished all the nice letters we yet we 
vould have to double our pages. How 
there Is so much 


moke there must be some fire! 


ever—gues vhere 
Guess 
BRIDGE readers want such a department 
and we will start collecting letters and 
placing them one-side for the May issue 
We may call that section after a book we 
wrote same vears ago called “We, the 
People,” unless someone sugyests a bet 
ter heading for the department before 
Our good old friend A 
Denver recently wrote in, fo 


uur next issue 
I. Dodd ot 
example, and this is what he wrote: 
‘The following facts may be of inte 
est to you. The other day an employee's 
wife, whom I had known for some vears 
came into the office very much discou 
aged and her troubles seemed to be whol 
ly financial. She stated that she had bee 
reading the BRIDGE and was of the opi: 
ion that the credit union could put then 
on their feet financially. They owed s 
much money that she disliked to lool 
matters squarely in the face. Later the) 
listed their liabilities and found that 
they ran an even thousand dollars and 
the liquidation of these debts is well un 
der way and the loan will be approved 
within the next forty-eight hours. The 
remarks of our friend started us to fig 
iriny our 


increased applications for 


loans since the subscription had been 
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extreme right, side of N. L. Brainard of 
Swift & Co. To the extreme left is Vice 
President Weiser. Standing in the rear, 
left to right, we have Directors J 48 
Bennetts, L. A. Semas. R. B. Lucken- 
bach, J. Y. Quayle, C. O. Bender, Harry 
Denton (Chairman of the Board and re 
tiring president), M. C. Rush, A. G 
Pike, Alva Ray and M. F. Sholes, Chair- 
man of the Convention Committee 


sent in for each one of our membership 
and the facts of the case are that our 
cash had been growing until it reached 
$9000. But now we have a balance of 
$6600 with applications pending for 
$8,900 and we've got to borrow from our 
bank. | am satisfied that the major part 
of this increase is due to the awakening 
resulting as our members have come to 
learn that the credit union is here to 
serve them.” 








| IN TEN MINUTES 


| TEN minutes the cab will be here and 
| shall be off for the Northwestern 
Station in Madison and thence to Chi- 
cago and Washington. All over the 
United States—from practically every 
state—men and women, sixty-five of 
them all told—are leaving home today 
for the same destination and purpose— 
to meet in Washington and to attempt in 
two days to do the work of the third an 
nual meeting of our National Board. 

Our Board has increased rapidly in 
recent months; some of these folks nev- 
er saw each other before. They have just 
one thing in common for some of them 
are Republicans and some of them are 
Democrats, some Catholics and some 
Protestants, some from great industries 
with the industrial viewpoint, some from 
cooperative societies with the coopera- 
tive outlook. 

Most of them are men but some ot 
them—Louise McCarren and Dora Max- 
well, for example—prove that we can en- 
list outstanding leadership from among 
the women. We are of every racial 
strain; Tom Doig from Scotch descent; 
Moran from the national origin which 
has its home land in the Emerald Isle; 
my father was a Swede. We represent ev- 
ery race and every clan. Our credit un- 
ions have white people and brown people 
and black people; they work at every 
trade and every profession. 

They represent sixty-five minds on 
our National Board, sixty-five points of 
view and there will be difficulties as we 
try to get these points of view in recon- 
ciliation. But we have done it before and 
we will do it again. We go confidently 
—believing the good God will be with us. 
Here’s the cab! 














“Bring the Crackers, It’s the Cheese Factory!” 
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CARRY A PEAK LOAD 


Blackboards — Dime Banks — Posters 


I: YOUR credit union carrying a peak 

load? We mean by that question—is 
it doing everything for its members that 
it should? If you have money lying idle 
—it isn’t carrying a peak load. If less 
than 85°. of all the persons eligible to 
the credit union belong to it, you still 
are only carrying a partial load. There 
are credit unions with 100°, member- 
ship and a credit union with 50 eligible 
and 49 members is doing a great deal 
better job than a credit union with 
50,000 eligible and only 8,000 members. 
Don’t be fooled by numbers! Examine 
percentages. 

We have often carried this suggestion 
but it is worth repeating; imagine a 
long black board on which, at the top, 
vou place the name of everyone eligible 
to your credit union. Put a star against 
every name of an individual who is on 
the list and doesn’t belong. Then you 
will appreciate whether you are doing a 
yood job or not as regards serving your 
field. Next write under each name three 
sets of figures: (1) all that this indi- 
vidual owes to the butcher, the grocer, 
the hospital, the doctor, the Morris Plan 
Bank, the money lender, etc., etc. (2) 
Next write down all the balances he owes 
on his installment contracts—on his au- 
tomobile, radio, washing machine, cloth- 
ing, furniture, etc., etc. (3) Write down 
as nearly as it can be estimated all the 
installment contracts, the new ones, into 
which this individual will enter during 
the next twelve months. Add the three 
sums; then add all the sums, that is, for 
all the eligible persons, and you will 
have approximately what are the imme- 
ciate needs of your members—your nor- 
mal loan field. This total will be from 
twice to five times the total of the assets 
of any credit union. 


The Small Change Bank 


I have on my desk a small change 
bank. Let’s see what it has done for me. 
To begin with it opens with a key and 
the treasurer of my credit union has the 
key. I can’t open it when I need a dime! 
I have to insert a dime each day to move 
the automatic calendar on the bank and 
a nickel extra when she goes up from 
nine to ten, nineteen to twenty, twenty- 
nine to thirty. To change the month I 
must put in a quarter. So, to keep even 
I must put in (in a thirty day month) 
$3.40. There is a slot for conscience 
money and the first month I saved $6.80, 
the second $6.30. Each month I go, at 
the first of the month, to my credit un- 
ion secretary; she opens the bank and 
takes out the money and puts it on my 
credit union account. I know of one cred- 
it union which has 300 of these banks 
working, and they report great addition- 
al resulting savings. One of our jobs 
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rely is to get our members to save 
more; that’s one way to approach a peak 
load: write the BriIpGE for full infor 
mation. 

Some More About Posters 

The first six posters have arrived from 
Washington and plates are being made 
for them. They will be printed in colors 
in two sizes, one approximately 19 x 24 
for use on factory or other large bulle- 
tin boards, and the other 9!5 x 12!» 
(the size of the BRIDGE) for interior bul- 
letin board use. We reproduce on the in- 
side back cover one of these posters as a 
sample. They will cost more at first be- 
cause the plates are quite expensive and 
we are anxious to absorb this cost as 
quickly as possible. The probability is 
that we shall offer six posters of the 
larger size (which will be ready first) at 
a dollar for the set. We have had an in- 
creasing demand for something of this 
sort so be on the lookout for further an- 
nouncements. 





Promotion In North Carolina 


Wisconsin will not be able much long- 
er to boast that it is the only state in 
the Union in which credit union organ- 
ization work is carried on by the state. 
A report from Hubert M. Rhodes, in 


























harge of the work ot the Contact and 
Organization Department in the Depart 
ment of the Southeast states that the 
North Carolina Legislature and the De 
partment of Agriculture combined have 
appropriated adequate funds so that aft 
er July Ist a credit union organizer will 
be emploved by the state. This probably 
means in North Carolina that the origi 





The New Poster 


See the inside back cover of this 
issue for a sample of the new post- 
ers. There are six of these posters 
now available in two sizes. The col 
yy strip at the bottom is reserved for 
the use of the individual credit un- 
ion. Watch for further samples in 
future issues of the BRIDGE. 











nal purpose of the law—the development 
of rural cooperative credit in North Car 
olina—will come into its own. There are 
more rural than urban credit unions in 
various parts of Europe and the time is 
certainly ripe for the development of 
rural cooperative credit in America 
where the need is very great. The North 
Carolina program will be followed with 
great interest. 
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"Madame Highbowers? Sorry, But the Ol’ Lady Just Stepped Out!” 
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Gene being here, a good many 
of us are coming down with 
that “ought-to-grow-a-garden” 
feeling. We have 
charming masses of color, de 
lightful fragrances, bouquets all 


visions of 


over the house, and possibly a 
little gentle exercise with a trow 
el. And that is about as far as it 
usually gets. Some of us may 
possibly order a seed catalogue 
and look over the luxuriant blos 
oms therein, but we rarelv yo 
so far as to actually plant any 
thing 

And yet it is not really a wild, 
impractical notion, and it prob- 
ably involves a yood deal less 
work than learning to play 
bridge as the experts plas or 
similar methods of killing spare 
time. True, we do not all have 
the necessary plot for the tra- 
ditional, or Olde Englysshe, yar- 
den; many of us live on the elev- 
enth tloor of a metropolitan 
apartment house and have pre- 
cious little space for hollyhocks 
and petunias. Which is why we 
ure devoting this page to one 
sort of garden anybody can have 

a Window box. A window box 
seems, and is, a comparatively 
simple affair, but attention to 
the hints here given will make a 
surprising ditference in the re- 
sults 

Let’s start With the box itself. 
The ideal box should have sey- 
eral one inch holes in the bottom, 
for drainage. A zine pan should 
be placed underneath it, and the 
box raised a little above the pan, 

that it will not be sitting in 
Vater 

Naturally, where plants yrow 
in boxes, with more or less 
ramped roots, the soil must be 
richer than ordinary. The best 














list is merely a suggestion; there 
is almost limitless variety in the 
choice of plants for your window 
box. As early as February, if the 
weather is not too cold, one can 
plant, besides pansies, violets, 
forget-me-not, or almost any sort 
of bulb. The soil in the window 
box should be renewed every 
spring. 

It is best to plant in your win- 
dow boxes either bulbs (crocuses, 
laffodils, hyacinths and tulips are 
reasonably hardy and look well) 
or transplanted flowers. When 
transplanting flowers, leave a 
ball of earth about the roots, and 
set the plant in the box so that 
the top of the ball of earth is 
about an inch below the top of 
the box; then fill in fine soil firmly 
on all sides, and press it down 
with the fingers. Water it thor- 
oughly and place it in partial 
shade for a few days. It is nota 
good idea to give too much water 
at the root until the plants have 
started to grow. If you are grow- 
ing from seed, it is well to use a 
North window in a warm room. 
Germinating seed does best in a 
mixture containing one part of 
soil to two of sand. 

Plants need air. Even in win- 
ter it is a good idea to open the 
window for a few minutes every 
lay when the weather is bright 
and sunny. It is impossible to set 
fixed rules for the watering of 
plants; in general, they should be 
watered only when they are dry, 
and then watered sufficiently to 
wet them thoroughly. In _ par- 
ticularly hot weather plants may 
require watering two or three 
times a week; in cool, cloudy wea- 
ther once may suffice. Sometimes 
dust clogs the pores of plants, 








mixture for the ordinary window 


box flowers, such as geranium 
and fuschia, is made by thor 

ighly mixing soil and well- 
rotted manure in equal propor 
tions. To a bushel of this mix 
ire add a quart of bone meal and four 
quarts of wyritty sand; then mix the 
whole business thoroughly until it con 
tains plenty of air. The experienced gar 
dener adds to this a sprinkling of air 
slaked lime and about a pint of tobacco 
dust, by way of discouraging insect pests 
lf vou crave a note of novelty, you might 
try a window box full of cactus plants; 
for them use equal parts of soil, sand, and 
brick rubble, and be sure that you have 
plenty of drainage. 


The problem of what to plant depends 


rood deal on what sort of exposure your 


Window box has. Naturally, a greater 
flowers do. well 
plenty of sunshine is available. 
the more common are 
maryuerite, 


assortment of where 
Among 
beyonia, coleus, 
petunia, snap 
dragon, corn tlower, and, of course, pan 
sies. Probably the best bets for the 


geranium, 


shady side of the house are fuschia, be- 


It’s Spring! What ho—for the rake, the spade, the 
trowel, the festive watering pot, and—anyway, ** Well as their roots Is thor- 
how about a little garden in the front window. 


By ROSE MAHONEY 


yonia, and ferns. A number of plants are 
capable of standing considerable frost 
verbena, snap dragon, and marguerite 
among others. 

Che window box can be an all the vear 
round proposition, with a little extra 
trouble. You can start in the early spring. 
even before the frost is out of the ground, 
with an assortment of hardy pansies. 
Later in the spring, when the warm wea- 
ther has come to stay and the pansies are 
past their first bloom, take them out and 
replace them with plants from the list 
above. Or petunia seed may be sown 
among the pansies, and the latter allowed 
to remain. In the fall, when the flowering 
plants are killed, they should be replaced 
with such hardy evergreen as spruce, 

iniper, hemlock, or cedar. Of course, this 


and then it is particularly im- 
portant to see that their foliage 


vuughly watered. 

The precautions in soil mixing 
mentioned above should keep you 
reasonably free from insect pests, 
but if these varmints invade your minia- 
ture garden there are a few simple home 
remedies that usually do the trick. Pro- 
per spraying will take care of almost any 
pest, but in some cases this is liable to 
do serious damage to the atmosphere of 
the room the window box is intended to 
brighten. Green fly can be effectively 
discouraged by placing a paper bag over 
the plant they have infested and puffing 
tobacco smoke into the bag. Two or three 
of these treatments usually cure the pa- 
tient. Seale insects, however, are alto- 
yether tougher customers. They can only 
be removed by washing the plant thor- 
oughly with a stiff brush, or, if a florist is 
handy, by the hydrocyanic acid treatment. 

If you have any specific questions on 
flower boxes write to Rose Mahoney, care 
of the BRIDGE, enclosing your address, 
and I'll do my best to answer them. 
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—True-However Incredible —— 


The incredible thing is interesting for truth is indeed 
stranger than fiction. We start a series with the man 
(or boy rather) who spent the most money in the 
shortest time. This is a true story. 


* Is getting well along into the af- 

ternoon of a hot summer’s day in 
Rome, and in the palace of the Caesars 
ay h is just waking from a night’s 
rest on a couch thickly cushioned with 
roses and hyacinths. Probably he has 
a hangover, although he is only fif- 
teen, going on sixteen. This Syrian 
lad is showing Imperial Rome, which 
thought it knew a trick or two, how 
money can be thrown around. 

He starts the day off with a refresh- 
ing dip in a little invention of his own 

—a swimming pool filled with rose 
wine, absinthe, and water, so that he 
may cool his body and his thirst at the 
same time. 

The emperor and his group of 
friends and parasites fare to the cir- 
cus. The populace has learned to ex- 
pect really remarkable things from this 
emperor, and he does not disappoint 
them this day. He has flooded the enor- 
mous circus with wine, and on this 
foaming sea he holds a naval battle 
with full-sized ships. 

After the circus, he has a new and 
charming device for forgetting the 
heat—a snowball battle. Fast slaves 
have brought from the hills a whole 
mountain of snow and piled it in the 
palace gardens, so that the emperor 
may greet his friends with snowballs. 

In the evening, however, the real 
fun will get under way, at one of th 
banquets for which the emperor is 
justly famous. These banquets are ex- 
pensive—they never cost less than 
100,000 sesterces, ($4,000) and some- 
times three or four times that much— 
but they attest to the quality of this 
boy’s imagination. The vegetables are 
served with harmonizing jewels—nug- 
gets of gold or Baltic amber in the 
beans, emeralds in the peas, and pearls 
in the rice—and if an unwary guest 
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should crack a tooth, it is worth it. 
His banquets are anything but dull. 
It his generosity is limitless, so are 
his practical jokes. This evening, by 
way of a novelty, the guests are seated, 
instead of reclining on the usual couch, 
on huge soft cushions filled with air. 
At a given signal slaves suddenly de- 
flate these and the guest’s dignity. 
dropping him to the ground with a jar- 
ring bump, so that he chokes and 
splutters on a mouthful or wine, to the 
emperor's boundless amusement. 
After the food has been cleared away 
and the wine has begun to flow freely, 
he holds one of his unique lotteries, dis- 
tributing to the guests bits of shell, 
each of which calls for a prize, of the 
emperor's own choosing — incredible 
prizes. This happy guest has won ten 
pounds of gold, his neighbor ten 
pounds of lead. That man with the 
worried expression has just become 
the owner of ten bears, while the chap 
across the room has won ten mice. 
Most of it is fun; the only unhappy 
person in the room is the wretched 
courtier who, striving for one of the 
magnificent bonuses the emperor offers 
the inventors of new palate ticklers, 
has invented a sauce which does not 
please. He has been condemned to live 
on it until he produces a better one. 
So it goes, each day outdoing the one 
before in monstrous practical jokes 
and fantastic luxury and expense. In 
three short years he goes through a 
couple of billion dollars—every dollar 
of it happily wasted. At the age of 
eighteen, he is assassinated and un- 
ceremoniously pitched in the Tiber. 
If you want proof, go to the Roman 
historians, Aelius Lampridius and 
Cassius Dio and consult their accounts 
of the short but merry reign of the em- 
peror Elagabalus. 











3 GREAT 
HITS 


from 


Twentieth Century-Fox 


“Wake Up 


and Live” 


Walter Winchell 
Ben Bernie 


Alice Faye 
Patsy Kelly 


Ned Sparks 
Jack Haley 


Directed by Sidney Landfield 


* * * 


Loretta Young Tyrone Power 
Adolph Menjou 


in 


Cafe Metropole’ 


with 


GREGORY RATOFF 
CHARLES WINNIGER 


HELEN WESTLEY 
Directed by E. H. Griffith 


* * * 


Robert Taylor and 
Barbara Stanwyck 


in 


This Is My Affair 


with 


VICTOR MC LAGLEN 


* * * 





WATCH FOR THESE 
OUTSTANDING 
ATTRACTIONS! 


Coming Soon To Your 
Favorite Theater! 
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alitornia There are hundreds of credit 


s 
t nions of teachers and the largest of 
cou ING TOU hem, at Detroit, Michigan, recently 


passed assets of a million dollars. Don't 


“kT? Hk APPEAL we made a few issues bac ryet the 1937 slogan, “Credit Unions 
i ra 100 credit union orvanizatior for Teachers in the United States— 
hool teachers in the United States is 100 
earing fruit. In Missouri, Connecticut 
nad Ne lersev the State Education As \ recent release from the Federal 
at re busy with plans for stat Credit Union Section lists 46 credit un- 
de 100¢, developments. We now have ms in the Territory of Hawaii, includ 
n nteresting memorandum fron ng one in the Bank of Hawaii, four 
| e Florida Education Association Con rural credit unions, six of teachers, six- 
ttee (Henry Claywell. Chairman) re teen within groups of government em- 
mending to the F. fk \. Board of D plovees and one for the Hawaii Credit 
ectors the tormation of a permanent Union League 
readit inion section as an aid to the 
redit unions of teachers already oryat There is another giant growing up in 
ed in Florida (of which there wer Wisconsin quite equal in all its propor- 
he 7) and to encourage spreading tions to Paul Bunyan, allegorical figure 
the 1 ement among teacher yroups whose legend is such an interesting part 
roughout the state oft the history of the state. Here is a 
, 100 redit union development ot state with 455 credit unions and here is 
edit unions for teachers in the United vhat thev have done in a single vear: 
State a fair objective and one whicl Assets 
ll be accomplished easily within the December 31, 1935, $2,914,467. De- 
ext five vears ember 31, 1936, $4,582,590, an increase 
$1,683,971 in a single vear. 
Noel Whittern sent us recently a fine Step up and match that one—some- 
autement f the Fort Wayne Teachers body! 


ind $3560 out on loans \t about the Vol. 1, No. 6, of the Credit Union 
me time we received an assortment ot News from the Alliance CB&Q Employ- 
he fine publicity material being used to ees Federal Credit Union, all dressed up 
promote nterest in the Orange County in Easter garb, contains all the latest 
Teachers Credit Union of Santa Ana, news from this fine credit union. 

















Central Surety ts prepared to serve the 
insurance requirements Of an aggressive 
b 


asiness eva with a sound financial struc- 


, ’ } » } > } le lena tare! , 
sre and complete multiple line factlities. 





CENTRAL SURETY AND INSURANCE (ORPORATION 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI DENNIS HUDSON, President 
apital $1,000,000.00 Surplus $1,027,078.80 Admitted Assets $5,391,516.65 




















"Let’s See Now, First Take the Knife 
In Your Right Hand...!” 











Mutual Savings Banks 


‘Continued from page 17) 
stitutes the excess earnings of each bank 
above its deposits, this surplus being 
reated from current earnings. 

The sums taken out of earnings for 
reserve accounts vary from time to time 
but always are in modest amounts. By 
reason of the age of most mutual insti- 
tutions they long ago acquired comfort- 
able reserve funds. 

Saving never should be contused with 
hoarding. The man or women who hides 
money in a mattress commits a double 
mistake. The practice not only is ex- 
tremely dangerous but deprives the own 
er of the earning power of his money. 
This is the personal side. In a larger 
sense everybody in the community, the 
state and the country loses the benefit 
if hidden money. 

Just in reverse to the effects of hoard- 
ing, the depositor not only benefits by 
careful investment of his money, but 
the community, the state and the coun- 
try also benefit. It would be fascinating 
to trace the journey of a savings bank 
dollar. First we may imagine a school 
teacher depositing a dollar in her sav- 
ings bank. There it will be joined by 
other dollars until the bank has perhaps 
$5,000 to invest. The best investment of 
the day may be a state bond issue, so 
the savings bank pays its money for the 
bonds, by which means the state officials 
obtain funds to build roads and bridges 
and carry on numerous other activities. 

The teacher's dollar passes rapidly 
trom the state to a mechanic, then to a 
yroceryman, who pays his wholesale 
house. This time the money enters a 
commercial bank and is lent to a dry 
yoods merchant, who pays a clerk. Again 
the dollar passes to the shoemaker, who 
pays his landlord, and he pays his taxes. 
Finally the same dollar is back in the 
teacher’s hands—maybe all in one month. 

The depositor who puts his money into 
a mutual savings bank first safeguards 
himself, and at the same time performs 
a patriotic action of the highest charac- 
ter, intelligent saving and wise spending. 
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Meet the New President 
of the Indiana Leaque 


ALTER S. CAMPBELL, the new presi- 

dent of the Indiana Credit Union 
League, was a speaker last March at 
the outstanding Marion County chapter 
meeting in In- 
dianapolis, March 
10th. He is pres- 
ident of the Util- 
ities Credit Un- 
ion, which was 
organized in 1932 
and now has 325 
members and has 
loaned $73,000 
and charged off 
$44. Among the 
purposes for 
which loans have 
been made are the purchase of automo- 
biles, the more expensive household 
equipment, vacations, sickness, the pay- 
ment of bills and to protect its member- 
ship generally from money lenders who 
charge excessive rates. 

Occasionally a bulletin is posted call- 
ing attention to the possibility of the 
use of these funds for the home, and 
these bulletins have brought results. 

In his talk Mr. Campbell recalled the 
early days of his own credit union. He 
said he was only a lukewarm member at 
first but when he was elected to the 
board of directors he came to appreciate 
more fully the value of such an organ- 
ization. The speaker said that plans are 
being discussed to bring about a greatly 
increased membership and a larger num- 
ber of credit unions during the present 
year. 

Mr. Campbell is purchasing agent for 
the Public Service Company of Indiana. 
He has also just been appointed first 
lieutenant in the Marine Corps Reserve, 
a new organization in Indianapolis. 





Taking the Place 
of the Installment Sale 


(Continued from page 9) 


for release of the chattel. In most other 
towns the fee is twenty-five cents 
in some thirty-five and in some fifty.” 


Nebraska 

The following is from President Lee 
A. Borders of the Nebraska Credit Un- 
ion League: “We prefer chattel mort- 
gages to co-signers; we have never lost 
a cent on any of these loans... for 
many years we have been financing auto- 
mobile purchases .. . and all household 
appliances and utilities . . . taking chat- 
tel mortgages as security. The mortgage 
is made in duplicate, one of the copies 
being filed—the fee being twenty-five 
cents, the Banking Department requirin:: 
filing. We require the borrower to in- 


” 


sure. 
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Wisconsin 


From Managing Director Joseph A. 
Kuemmel: “The chattel mortgage must 
be filed and the filing fee is fifty cents 
with a twenty-five cents fee for satisfac- 
tion... usually the credit union mem- 
ber pays the fees information as to 
this service should be by personal can- 
vass and careful follow-up.” 


Rhode Island 


Managing Director Amos L. Lacha- 
pelle writes: “The chattel mortgage need 
not be recorded unless it is desired that 
the mortgage be valid as to the assignee 
of the mortgagor in insolvency. If re- 
corded it must be within five days of ex- 
ecution the practice seems to be to 
record mortgages taken as security on 
an automobile loan.” 


Ohio 

Writes Louise McCarren, Managing 
Director of the Ohio Credit Union 
League: “In Ohio it is not necessary to 
record a chattel mortgage to make it 
legal; however if the mortgage is not 
filed, it does not protect the mortgagor 
from subsequent filings. The filing fee 
is twenty-four cents and generally the 
credit union pays it . I would advise 
that credit unions handle the purchases 
of articles with a chattel mortgage. We 
have a simple mortgage form which sells 
for fifty cents a hundred.” 


Maine 


Boris Blumenthal, Managing Director 
in Maine, writes: “Chattel mortgages 
must be recorded and the standard fee 
is twenty-five cents.”” He points out how 
difficult it is to get members to appre- 
ciate the possible saving resulting from 
the use of the credit union and states 
that many of his members are already 
doing their buying through the credit 
union. 

New York 

Nat C. Helman, Executive Secretary 
of the New York State Credit Union 
League, writes as follows of New York 
practice: “Chattel mortgages must be 
recorded both in the county where the 
chattel is situated and in the county 
where the mortgagor resides. The cost 
does not exceed in each instance more 
than $3.00 and in some cases the mini- 
mum is fifty cents. It must be recorded 
each year until the debt is paid and each 
time there is an additional fee.” He 
concludes: “We urge our credit union 
members to contract to purchase for cash 
and make a loan in the credit union to 
finance the purchase.” 


Here we have the experience of thir- 
teen states which seem to indicate a 
preference for a chattel mortgage as se- 
curity when the credit union is assist- 
ing a member to pay cash. We hope to 
have additional material on this subject 
from time to time. The letters received 
are strong evidence of the fact that cred- 
it unions are waking up to the import- 
ance of this field. 
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E PRESENT for highest honors Claude 

E. Clarke who is just completing a 

year as President of the Credit Union 
National Association. 

Claude comes from Cleveland, Ohio. 

A couple of years after graduation from 


Oberlin College in 1913, Mr. Clarke 
became connected with the Legal Aid So- 
ciety in Cleveland, and ever since the 
fall of 1919 he has served as senior coun- 
sel for that organization. It was through 
this connection that he first became in- 
terested in the problem of the loan shark. 

His first conspicuous service to the 
credit union movement was the enact- 
ment of the Ohio credit union law, a 
very great achievement indeed as the 
opposition was strong and it took sev- 
eral sessions before the law was enact- 
ed. Next he participated with high hon- 
ors in the Estes Park Conference when 
the national Constitution and By-laws 
were drafted. Meantime he had been 
diligently putting in the foundations for 
a splendid credit union development in 
Ohio. He was elected National Director 
from the State and, at the annual meeting 
in Madison, Wisconsin, in February 1936, 
he was elected President of CUNA. His 
first year has been one of steady progress, 
of fine leadership and of extraordinary 
achievement. The credit union movement 
does well to pause in this issue and salute, 
with respect and honor—the President of 
the Credit Union National Association 
for the difficult year 1936—Claude E. 
Clarke of Ohio. 
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Jane Withers on the out 
side and Frank Jenks be- 
hind the bars in a scene 


from “Angel's Holiday” 


* 


June Lang of 20th Cen 
tury Fox. Your movie ed 
itor is going to frame this 


ore 























State, turning out amusement on a regular schedule, like piece 
work. I suppose we simply have to accept genius in the enter 
tainment field on its own terms, and be thankful for what 
we do get. 


We are glad to see that our old friend Cactus, the super- 
bunny, is still going strong, eating Fox out of house and home 
He lives on carrots and dog-biscuits, but will take a bite out of 
his trainer when hungry—probably the influence of the dog- 
biscuits. 


Sometimes the ramifications of the motion picture business 
overawe us. In our own house, Mrs. Lowe and I never hav 
any trouble getting playing cards dirty; we simply play a 
couple of rubbers of bridge, and maybe spill something on them, 
and there they are—filthy. But nothing so simple as that for a 
million dollar production. To furnish realism for prison scenes 
in Vic McLaglen’s and Robert Taylor’s new show, “This Is My 
Affair”, the studio wanted a dirty deck of cards. So they con 


structed a special “dirtying machine” consisting of a revolving 
The Lowe Down drum full of recks and dirt. They shuffled the cards in this 
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device for a while, after which everybody in sight walked over 


that Eddie Cantor is due to com them, and the happy property man distributed them artisticall) 
me time in the near future. We over the prison floor. 
except that ll be called, “Ali And half of you girls will probably be so busy gazing into 
that Eddie will be in it, so that it Robert Tay lor’s big brown eves vou won't even notice the cards 
d seen t have a feeli that 
ood star ¢ rood show, but thai — — - 
ee SEVENTH HEAVEN—20th Century-Fox 
maybe the studios have reformed Did you ever feel “down in the dumps”, then go to a movi 
bitterly on capitalism as it affects and come out a couple of hours later on top of the world? That’ 
\ on as a man gets really en ist what I did the other night when I went to the local theater 
r he make Oo much money that he to see “Seventh Heaven”. Of course the wife went along, but 
nent onan ntain top and turn out she wasn't down in the dumps. She never is. But she got just 
ty et the eves | artistic Inspira as much kick out of the show as I did, and that’s Saving } lenty 
the cn th Eddie Cantor. and tl rhere I forgot all my little worries; I forgot The BrinGE; I for 
Charlie Chaplin, and Harold Lloyd got the Movie Section. the prize review; and for the first time 
t oul i lo see vhnen Ww in many days I left the world of realism and soared into th: 
rds, the better thev are, the less we heavens of pleasant phantasy where the godliness of man and 
n ite fair, but I don't know what woman conquers and annihilates the faithlessness of greed an 
ort of putting them to work for the sclf-love 
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Let’s take a look at this delightful picture, you and I. But 
don’t be too realistic, for this movie, it seems to me, has all the 
aspects of impressionism, an impressionism which at first is 
not conquered because it seems so real. 

The story is one of a powerful love affair; and it takes love. 
which we regard as one of the higher motives of life, and tells 
how it brought together two of the humblest persons ever to 
walk the streets of Paris. The girl is of the streets, though not 
willingly so; and the boy is a common sewer man who, thouy 
he spends his days in the dank sewers below the pavement, has 
his eves upwards and returns home each night to his room in 
the garret where it seems his window is on the same level as 
the heavens, and all Paris lies at his feet. 

It is a simple story with no hidden plot and few entangle 
ments. The atheist sewer man finds God through his love for 
the girl, and the girl is never once tempted away from the man 
she loves. All through the war, while he is away at the front, 
she thinks only of him, and at eleven o'clock each day each o: 
speaks to the other, he kneeling in some filthy dugout with shells 
screaming above and she before the altar or in the hospital 
where she is helping care for the wounded. Only once does her 
faith in God break, when he is reported dead, but just then the 
clock strikes eleven, and she realizes that he is speaking to her 
and that he still lives. She rushes home to find him waiting, 
and although he is blind, he assures her that it is not per- 
manent, for as he says, “I’m a remarkable fellow!” 


It would be impossible in a short review to cover all the high 
lights of the story because they are so many and so nearly 
equal in quality. The whole picture is built on Faith, faith in 
God and faith in one another. The character of these two hum- 
ble folk is as near perfect as human character can be, and the 
main point of the picture is not whether vou believe that a 
girl brought up in such an environment could be as lovely as 
this, but rather is based on the simple idea of pointing for 
once to the good side of human behavior. Here is goodness 
and beauty in an environment where you would naturally ex- 
pect evil. It is the triumph of the goodness in man and is a 
great relief in a world so full of skepticism and lack of faith 
in human nature. It embodies the philosophy of Christ and of 
Abraham Lincoln, simple yet profound in the extreme. 
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Rehearsal of a scene from 
“Wee Willie Winkie” 


starring Shirley Temple, 





Victor McLaglen and 
Michael Whalen 


7 


Camera crew shooting a 
slave hold scene from the 


new picture, “Slave Ship” 





| have purposely refrained from mentioning the actors til 
the closing paragraph because it seems to me that the story and 
the principles behind it constitute the importance of this par 
ticular motion picture. This is in no way meant to minimize 
the fine acting in the show, and without the acting, the effec! 
would never have been accomplished. The casting was one ot 
the best jobs of the vear. James Stewart as Chico, the sewer 
man, was outstanding. Particularly good was his elation whe 
he was promoted from sewer man to street washer and his 
feeble attempts at making love. Simone Simon was the girl. 
Her part was not as difficult, but she handles it well. Her lox 
of bewilderment at eleven o’clock on the day Chico is wounded 
is an excellent shot, though she is rather unconvincing whil 
whipping her domineering sister with a strap. Jean Hersh 
does a fine job as the practical but sincere priest who plays a1 
important role in the lives of the young lovers. 
I hope everyone of our readers sees this picture when 
Continued 
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A Credit Union Lady Goes Round 
the World 


A” SHE brought us something of her 

travels in some of the finest and most 
interesting pictures we have received to 
date. You may have heard about our am- 
bitious plan—Cumet—to popularize Eu- 
ropean travel (if interested write The 
BRIDGE) and, when that happens, we know 
that we are going to recruit many of our 
travellers from among the hundreds of 
credit unions of school teachers. Miss 
Myrtice E. Fowler belongs to the Port 
land Teacher's Credit Union of Portland, 
Oregon; she writes of her enjoyment of 
The BRIDGE. Last summer she went round 
the world and we are using six of her 
pictures, hoping she will permit us to 
hold the others for the May issue. And 
what a variety—and what splendid pic- 


1 ires! 


We start our trip in Moto Mache, a 
cosmopolitan street in Kobe, Japan. We 
hurry on to the dragon wall Mandarin 
Garden at Shanghai, China, from whence 
ve skip down to Italy to view the famous 
bridge of Sighs in Venice. We are par- 

ilarly happy to have this picture of the 
vell known Taj Mahal at Agra, India, 
aid to be the most beautiful building in 
the world, and “Certainly,” writes Miss 
Fowler, “It is the most beautiful man- 
made thing I have ever seen.” Next we 
ourselves taking a look at a native 

me in Singapore. Finally, what more 
appropriate ending to our little trave- 
ie than the U.S.A., the Oregon Stat 
Capitol, taken at night by a fifteen min- 








Clouds 


From M. Mayeux of New Orleans comes 
this picture which as he writes, “was 
taken with an ordinary box camera with 
the use of a yellow filter and 1/20 of a 
second exposure. Thanks, Mr. Mayeux, 
for this excellent contribution. 


Phillipine Mother 

It’s a long jump from the City of New 
Orleans to the Phillipine Islands, but 
that’s the interesting thing about our 
Kodaker Section. Our readers seem to 
travel all over the world, and no jump is 
too great for us. Here we have a picture 
of an Isnig woman with her infant who 
seems to be riding backwards by riding 
frontwards if you know what we mean. 
From the expression on the woman’s face, 
we would judge that she is quite happy 
and contented. 


Don’t: 
Kiss Your Husband on Sunday 


Near Orleans, in old Massachusetts, is 
this stocks—the very stocks used in the 
days of the puritans for punishing the 
most serious offenses. As you may be able 
to make out from the historical marker 
attached it was then an offense, punish- 
able with a sojourn in the stocks, to be 
caught kissing one’s wife on Sunday. We 
are not particularly impressed with the 
dummy who looks life a Pilgrim Charley 
Chaplin. Probably his wife filed the com- 
plaint and we don’t blame her. He should 
have been burned at the stake! In the 
rear is one of those typical Cape Cod 
cottages which so interest tourists to this 
quaint part of New England. 


One From Arizona 


J. F. Bammerlin sends us this neat 
picture of the bridge at Camp Creek, 
Arizona. I wonder just how many bridges 
there are in the United States? There is 
one interesting thing about a bridge; it 
always knows where it is going and it 
exists for service not for profits (Hey! 
Hey! someone reminds me—what about 
the toll bridges? Well, we’re against 
them anyway!) 





At the Floor of Death Valley 


Here are the ruins of the old Harmony 
horax Works in the floor of Death Valley. 
This picture also got separated from the 
forwarding material and so we shall have 
to ask the owner thereof for help. 
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The Windmill 


From Mr. R. G. Dahl of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, we received this remarkable photo 
of a windmill. He writes, “...To hun- 
dreds of San Franciscans it is a part of 
their park. These windmills, two in num- 
ber, face the Pacific Ocean and every day 
stand in the wind blown fresh from the 
sea...if the windmills were ever taken 
down, I feel that they would be a great 
loss. This picture was taken with an Ar- 
gus camera at F 8 and 1/50 of a second 
and printed on Brovira, hard.” 


Night Photos by Flashlight 


By way of introducing a little novelty 
into our Kodaker section, why not try 
vour luck with photography indoors or 
at night? There was a time, not so very 
long ago, when this sort of photography 
was only for the expert, equipped with a 
high-priced camera and a wealth of tech- 
nical knowledge. Recent developments, 
however, have made this branch of photo- 
graphy open to almost anyone with a 
camera and a taste for experimentation. 

There are several techniques. For 
posed photographs indoors Mazda now 
manufactures a bulb known as _ the 
“Photoflood” which will fit any ordinary 
socket. Choose a room with light colored 
walls for a start. Then pose your subject 
and arrange a couple of ordinary bridge 
lamps with Photoflood bulbs so that they 
converge on it, the subject being approxi- 
mately the apex of a triangle whose bases 
are the two lamps. Place one lamp three 
feet from the subject, the other four. It 
is best to replace the lampshades with 
Model B Kodak Handy Reflectors. 

The length of exposure depends on 
numerous factors—the bulb, film, and 
camera. If you are using Kodak “SS” 
Pan Film and No. 2 Photofloods 1/25 of 
a second exposure should be about right. 
Time exposures, if they are necessary, 
can be made with any camera having a 
time set attachment. To make them, place 
the camera on a solid support, and frame 
the subject in the finder. Then press the 
lever once to open the lens and again after 
the exposure to close it. 

Sometimes remarkable pictures may be 
obtained by the use of a flash lamp. Noise- 
less and smokeless flashlight bulbs are 
now manufactured by Mazda, which give 
an instantaneous flash of light lasting 
about a fiftieth of a second. These can be 
attached to a floorlamp, again using the 

Kodak reflector, or you can use a special 
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holder, similar to a flashlight except that 
it is provided with a metal reflector. The 
technique is fairly simple. Place the flash 
bulb about eight feet from the subject 
and a little to one side, and the camera 
about ten feet from the subject. Then set 
the camera for “‘time”’ and place it on a 
solid support. Press the shutter lever to 
open the lens, flash the bulb, and press the 
lever again to close the lens. Use the 
largest stop on a singlet or doublet lens 
camera. Incidentally, if you are using 
this method be sure that all other room 
lights are out. 

Striking time exposures may be made 
on nights when there is a full moon, giv- 
ing the film anywhere from fifteen min- 
utes to an hour’s exposure. These films 
given an impression of soft light. 

For the real dyed in the wool camera 
nut there remains one of the most fas- 
cinating forms of photography — snap- 
ping animals unawares by means of 
flashes set off when the animal pulls at 
bait attached to a wire. This is too com- 
plicated to be here described, but an ex 
cellent exposition of the procedure can 
pe found in William Nesbit’s “How to 
Hunt with the Camera”, published by E. 
P. Dutton. It is not nearly so difficult 
as one would think; almost any amateur 
with a little time and interest can make 
remarkable pictures of wild animals. We 
don’t all have tigers in the back yard, but 
you'd be surprised what interesting sub- 
jects rabbits and squirrels can make. We 
feel sure that we have some real experts 
among our Kodakers, and if any of them 
go in for this form of sport we would be 
mighty glad to print the results. 
















America's Foremost winter sport center is at Ketchum, Idaho, and, 
believe it or not, Mr. Ripley, fair maidens dive into the limpid 
waters of the pool even as the snow slips off the nearby roof. We 
had these interesting pictures from the author of this article —and 
so we have called it ‘Farewell to Winter’.—Editor. 
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Reverting back to the Salmon River, 
often called the River of No Return, it 
is the fast and furious stream that Clar! 
entered in 1805 only to turn back after 
he had tollowed it fifty miles; and it is 
the river that few others, since that day, 


nave ventured to 


navigate, some _ to 


emerve With their hair standing on end, 


thers never to emerge at all. The boat 
trip from Salmon to Lewiston throug} 
three hundred miles of the Sain and 


Snake River Canvons is a Classic and a 
sporting event without equal. Not long 
ayo the Society 


National Geographic 
sponsored a trip through its turbulent 
waters. 

The Snake River Valley, famous for it 
potatoes, is all under irrigation and is 
one of the most fertile and productive 
areas in the west. In October one may see 

indreds of thousands of bags of pota- 
oes standing in endless rows, and train 
loads of sugar beets. The average annual 
shipment of potatoes is 30,000 cars. Ida- 
ho stands second in vield per acre in the 
United States, with a two-year average 
of 185 bushels per acre. 

rom Idaho we say, greetings to the 
Credit Union Groups and the State 
Leagues through the country, we welcome 
you to our great National playground. 
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MOMENT BEFORE I started to write, 

the mail boy placed a neat little en- 
velope on my desk. Were it the first orie 
i ever received, I might mistake it for an 
invitation, or a birthday announcement. 
3ut it was the same old thing: a “per- 
sonal” letter from the Manager ofa 
“Credit” company inviting me to*'take 
advantage of the best offer ever madé@.in 
Dallas on loans without éndorsers.” Just 
think of it! One whole/month absolutely 
free. Borrow $25.00 /and repay $25,00. 
Some humanitarian project this! 

Another courteousMetter was regent]: 
received, at the bottom of wHhiehwyas this 
statement: “Salary checks cashed abses 
lutely free’. Now there’s aj real service! 
Of course I might not remember that in 
such a transaction, the big-hearted com; 
pany would be able to secure thd exact 
amount of my weekly earnings as Well.aa 
my correct name. Good -besiiéss on their 
part would certainly indicate that \the, 
should say to me, aX they handed ma& my 
cash, “Can’t you us@ a little more this 
week’’—and who couldn't? 

At Christmas time, the color of the en> 
velope is changed to green andthe en- 
closure is bordered with holla Last\year 
I received a real invitatio&in one of thease 
little envelopes. On the outside were tha 
words, “Blank Anniversary CMebration”, 
and on the inside was a beautify word- 


hibit is too good to keep. I quote it in ft 


Thanks 


“To our many friends and patrons we 
wish to express our appreciation and 
thanks for their loyalty during the past 
five vears, for without their kindness 
these vears would not have been so de- 
lightful and prosperous.” Of course the 
italics are my own. Well, that’s being 
frank about it, at any rate, isn’t it? 

And it isn’t only the little borrower who 
sulfers from these organizations. The ex- 
ecutive of one of the largest legitimate 
loan agencies in Dallas recently told me 
that he had just completed a loan in ex- 
cess of $2,000.00 which represented re 
for a man who had 
borrowed sums over a period of vears 


lief from loan sharks 


vradually getting in deeper and deeper 
until there was no hope of relief. 
Interest rates charged average abo 
20°, per month on such loans. Refinan: 
ing makes the original loan yrow and 
until its final size is beyond the 
ability of the borrower to ever pay. Sel- 
dom are notes returned when the final 
payment is made. The signature is torn 
off and returned to the borrower. Rather 


grow 


an unusual custom but there’s a good 
reason. 


The Loan Shark 


In considering the loan racket, it is 
well to define terms as accurately as pos 
sible. Just what is a loan shark? Many 
of them involve only unsecured loans but 
if we are to include agencies which make 
loans on collateral and charge usury, we 
shall be forced to increase the size of our 
original list. Here is one example. 
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/ ATremployee, new in our organkapion, 


found it n@eegsar 
was the owner 
tempted to sec 


to secure—-Bttrg. He 
& Model T Ford and 
re a loan with thAca 
e job took but P 
minutes—1 ‘eyyeoest. He siened a 
note for $16.00, payable at the rate of 












$2.00 per week and covering a period of 


8 weeks—2 months. Sometime later, he 
fell behind in his payments and was 
threatened with foreclosure. He had paid 
a total of $5.50 on the loan at the time 
With his permission, the writer called the 
company holding the note and, using the 
name of the borrower, asked if he might 
not have the deal refinanced. “Of course 
we will be glad to help you,” was the 
renlv. “Come down to the office and we 
will return vour original note to you; you 
will sign another note for $15.00 and we 
will give you three months to pay it.” 


Interest 


Well, let’s see what this all means. A 
note for $15.00 plus a total payment of 
$5.50 makes a total of $20.50. In other 
words, $10.50 interest on a loan of $10.00 
for a total period of four months. If my 
figures are correct, this represents an an- 
nual interest rate of about 315° -and 
secured loan at that! If vou were to look 
in the telephone book, you would find thi 
organization listed as an automobile F' 
nancing company. Is it to be classified 
as one of our loan sharks? What do yor 
think? However, not all automobile fi 
nancing is of this sort. 

It is probably safe to say that a com 
plete list of all agencies in Dallas whic 
should be classified as “loan sharks" 
would include not less than two hundred 
names. Among those on the list would b 
many stores selling on credit such mer- 


chandise as furniture, clothing for men 
and women and many other items. Here 
again, it should not be inferred that the 
writer_is including all credit houses in 
the clasSification. 

Perhaps the following statement might 
net be far‘Avrong: A legitimate loan is 
one “~ybich will improve the economic 
condition of the borrower when the 
amount\of interest paid for the loan is 
taken info consideration. I feel that there 
is little question but that legitimate cred 
it\ purchases are of value. Many times 
they enable\the pur@haser to add to his 
happiness bv the—pdéssession of 
which, without the benefit of credit, he 
Would never be able to secure. 


tro xls 


For the Credit Union 


Much valuable work has been done in 
Dallas and elsewhere in rescuing men and 
wontgntrom) the clatches of the loan 
shark. Whef?the_ interest paid amounts 
toAisury, such help cAn be given without 
a/great dgal of difficulty. Unless some 
Agency ig provided to replace the loan 
shark, however, the chronic borrower will 
soon b@ back in fhe same difficulties. 

Suppose thaf you were faced with ill- 
ness?) your Aamily—your wife must be 
sént to Me hospital—fifty dollars is need- 
ed and at#nce. Let's suppose that you 
are unable to secure a loan at a bank. 
What would you do? Would you decide 
JMat a trip to the hospital was impossible ? 


“ Would you take your chances on recovery 


without medical attention? Of course, 
vou would do no such thing! You would 
secure the necessary money irrespective 
of the cost. And, in many cases, this is 
exactly what happens. Yowr answer to 
these questions, of course, would be that 
you would secure the necessary funds 
from your Credit Union. What about the 
fellow who knows nothing of such or 
ganizations? 

As most of you know, an ordinance has 
recently been passed in Dallas for the 
purpose of regulating the loan companies 
who make loans without collateral. Just 
What success this legislation will meet 
seems to be problematical at the present 
time. A “joker” in the State law ha 
eliminated the non-collateral loan com 
panies from regulation. Despite the s 
cess of such legislation, however, it must 
be borne in mind that the loan shark, e> 
ists because there is a need in cities lik: 
Dallas and that this need is not being 
filled. 


earner to secure credit on a legitimate 


Until it is possible for the way 


basis. the loan shark will continue to 
prosper. 
with the Credit Union movement, our 01 


To those of us who are familiat 


ganization gives a complete answer 

this serious problem. Even within the o1 
ganizations where Credit Unions exist, 
vho still 


Such a condition, in most 


however, there are far too many 
pay usury. 
cases, is probably due to insufficient pub 
licity within the organization as to the 
purposes and uses of the Credit Union 
'n some cases, it is due to a stiffness on 
the part of the Credit Committee and 
Board of Directors. Just where to draw 
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April Movies 

(Continued from page 27) 
comes to town. Some of you won't agree 
with me. You'll say it’s mediocre, for 
I've heard that already from a few peo- 
ple. But if vou like the show, you won't 
go half way. It'll have a lasting effect 
and a pleasant one. I hope you like it. 


Orchids to the Girls 


Here are a couple of girls who appre- 
ciate Al Lowe and want to save his job 
for him. We just couldn’t decide which 
review deserved the prize so we decided 
on a draw—five dollars to each. 

The first winner is Miss Denice Cam- 
eron of St. Paul, Minnesota. She writes, 
“My dad gets your magazine, and we all 
enjoy it, but I wish you'd have more and 
larger pictures of the movie stars 
She writes the following review of the 
Gaumant-British production, “Head Ov- 
er Heels in Love.” 

It's the age-old story of the eternal 
triangle—boy loves girl, but not the girl, 
and boy's brother loves the girl. Jeanne, 
played by Jessie Mathews, is the star, 
appealing to the audience’ especially 
through her excellent dancing and sing- 
ing The boy, Pierre, is depicted very 
well by Robert Flemyn, but Jessie is the 
bright light of the show. 

The opening scene presents the rather 
amusing picture of Jeanne and Pierre in 
a small butcher shop arguing over sau- 
saves. It is their first meeting, and 
Jeanne is accusing Pierre of stealing the 
sausages from her basket, when they dis- 
cover that Pierre’s dog is the culprit. 
They become more friendly and she ac 
cepts his invitation to share his break- 
fast with her. But when she meets his 
roommate, Marcel, she forgets poor 
Pierre completely. Marcel uses her as a 
stepping stone and devises an act which 
enables him to break into the higher cir- 
cles of the stage. Of course Marcel de- 





A Restatement of Contest Rules 


All reviews must be in by the third 
f the month. We advise that you try 
to see your review movie just as close 
to the deadline as possible. Reviews 
must be between 300 and 500 words 
long; try to tell about the cast and 
good scenes, with only a statement of 
the situation on which the plot is con- 
structed; not a whole synopsis. 











serts Jeanne, and she goes back to Pierre 
after becoming a star of the radio. Their 
engagement is nearly broken up by the 
return of Marcel who tries to lure her 
away to Hollywood. He tells her that the 
fickle Pierre has been going around with 
a blonde and asks her to be his leading 
lady. But just in the nick of time Pierre 
rushes up, socks Marcel and takes Jeanne 
away in a cab. 

The story is a light and fantastic love 
affair, rather typical of those stories 
more-or-less forcibly inserted into musi- 
cal shows. However, it is good light en- 
tertainment, and if you like Jessie and 
her dancing, by all means see “Head 
Over Heels in Love.” 


And Another 


Here’s another girl who likes Al Lowe. 
Her name is Miss Lillie Yandell and she 
comes from Champaign in the great cred- 
it union state of Illinois. (You should 
have been at their League meeting a 
while back!) She writes, “My step father 
is a mail carrier so we get the BRIDGE... 
I always read it, but your movie section 
is my great interest.” 

Here’s Lillie’s review. 

Beautiful Carole Lombard, dashing 
Fred MacMurray, pensively dumb Char- 
lie Butterworth, combined with the wit 








“Pa’s Got His Glasses on Upside Down” 











of all three, make “Swing High, Swing 
Low” a grand entertaining movie. Jean 
Dixon and the rest of the cast support 
these three stars in royal fashion as they 
cavort through the picture. 

The scene opens at the Panama Canal 

. some swell shots showing the working 
of the locks... Maggie( Carole Lom- 
bard) is hanging over the side of the 
boat watching all with interest when 
Skid (Fred MacMurray), a soldier on 
sentry duty, spies her. There follows a 
witty dialogue between the two ending 
with Mr. MacMurray and pal Butter- 
worth meeting Miss Lombard and friend 
Jean Dixon when the boat docks. 

Complications land Maggie and Skid 
in jail, and the fine takes their last pen- 
ny so Maggie bunks with Skid and Harry 
while they look for a job. The job is 
forthcoming in Murphy’s Honky Tonk 
where Skid blows the trumpet and Mag- 
gie sings... 

Skid becomes popular, hits Broadway, 
Maggie waits in Panama...but fame 
brings disaster, and with the aid of the 
scheming Anita (Dorothy Lamour) 
things really look bad. For Skid has for- 
gotten Maggie for the bright lights and 
the bottle. However, Maggie hies herself 
up to the big city and helps put the guz- 
zling playboy back on top of the heap as 
King of Trumpet. Of course she gets her 
just reward. 

“Swing High, Swing Low” has plenty 
of good snappy dialogue and it is a pic- 
ture that everyone, if not too highbrow, 
is sure to like! 





Speaking of Spiders 
(Continued from page 31) 

the line in the making of loans is a mat- 
ter which the individual credit union 
must determine, of course. In consider- 
ing loans, however, it is usually well to 
keep this fact in mind: Human nature is 
a very old thing and changes very slowly. 
It would be a delightful thing if all mem- 
bers were to become suddenly thrifty 
saving a little out of each week’s pay. The 
way to remake human nature over night 
has not as yet been discovered, however. 
Ask any minister whether this is true or 
not! If a Credit Union member has de- 
cided to make a certain purchase, if his 
record is good, if he is a permanent em- 
ployee, if his security is ample and if his 
pay will make it possible for him to re 
pay the loan on the basis he has suggested 
without too great an effort—then, it is 
probably well to make the loan even if its 
purpose does not represent thrift. 

Within the city of Dallas are many or 
ganizations large enough to support 
Credit Unions and which, as yet, have not 
attempted their organization. When these 
Credit Unions come into existence and 
legitimate credit is made available to the 
men and women who deserve it—then the 
loan shark will cease to be a serious prob- 
lem and will either disappear from the 
picture or change the basis of its opera- 
tion and become an asset to the commun- 
ity instead of a serious liability. May that 
day not be far distant! 
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DO YOU KNOW that you can 


often get as much as 25 per 
cent off by paying cash instead 
of running an instalment ac- 
count? Save your money. Bor- 
row if necessary. Benefit by 
those cash discounts. It pays! 





' JOIN YOUR 


BENEFIT BY SAVING THE CREDIT UNION WAY! 























Last Month—the Budget Form which is proving very popular as a means of helping credit union members 
to keep financially in good order. Sample copy sent gladly on request. And NOW 


The Poster 


We shall have available for distribution on April 20 the first six of the Credit Union Promotional Posters. Each 


one of them is in bright colors and smartly illustrated. 


render. They were designed by expert draftsmen in Washington. 


Each one tells of a different service which the Credit Union can 


A sample is reproduced on he inside back cover. 


The Posters are Offered in Two Sizes: 


For factory and large bulletin board use 19 x 24 


For office and small bulletin board use 9!> x 12%4 


For a set of six (one for each month for six months) large size $1.00; small size 75 cents 


We shall shortly offer the remaining six of a complete set of twelve. 


This is what you have been waiting for! It will help put your Credit Union on the map! It’s the finest kind of credit union advertising! 


And don’t forget—we produce over 80 items of accounting forms 


And remember—we are equipped to do short run _ jobs. 


CUNnNA SUPPLY COOPERALIIVE 


Raitfeisen House 


Madison. Wis<c onsinm 























Do You Realize? 


That Your Own Mutual Life Insurance Company 


(which serves only credit unions and credit 
union members and belongs to them) 


With a monthly increase of coverage of over 
$5,000,000 


Is The Outstanding Company 
In Its Field 


We now take the next step—carefully and con- 
servatively! On June Ist we make a 12% reduc- 
tion of the rate on the AA Policy. The AA Policy 
is the one right way to handle loan protection in- 
surance. It was originated by your Company. Un- 
der this plan the credit union insures all of its loan 
balances and pays for the insurance. The borrower 


gets insurance with no extra charge to him. 


For Complete Details 


Cuna Mutual Society 


Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 


Not for Profit — Not for Charity — but for Service 























Do You Know About It? 
What ? 


The CUNA Bond. If not contact the Credit Union National 
Association, Raiffeisen House, Madison, Wisconsin. There we 
have a schedule, master bond of highest coverage. Your bonded 
persons can be added to it and all the business handled through 
CUNA. Already the bond totals a coverage of three quarters 
of a million dollars. By its operations we anticipate the ex- 
perience which will make lower rates possible if we deserve them 
Write us for particulars 


AND DID YOU HEAR—about the CUNA Burgulary 
Policy? Minimum coverage $7.50. Here is a plan at last which 
brings important protection against all forms of theft, inside 
and out, on the way to the bank, hold up and burglary pro- 
tection, etc., to the Credit Union at a low rate. If you haven't 
investigated this excellent policy write: 


Credit Union National Association 


Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 





Do You Proudly Display 


The CUNA Insignia? 


If not—why not? It comes as a pin or button hole decor- 
ation, in gold plate and blue enamel, containing the one and 
only authorized national credit union insignia. If you want it 
send fifteen cents as it costs eleven cents and we are adding aver 
age postage. If you order one and don’t like it—send it back 
and your money will be gladly refunded. For details 


Credit Union National Association 


Raiffeisen House Madison, Wisconsin 


























